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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Dr. Huggins, formerly unknown beyond the world of science, 


has snddenly become a planet of the first magnitude, recognis- 





able by the naked eye. What has “ fetched” the public most 
n } vi address is his description of the various ages 
of the stars Its previous impression was that they were 
-ontemporaneous, and sown in the firmament like mustard 
ar ym the same day His statement that they are 
red, white, and blue (like the French flag), according to 
their ages, has enchanted it; though that the white ones 
should be the youngest is contrary both to expectation and 
1a It is somehow ple isant to be told that the heave nly 
wlies, though they live considerably longer than ourselves, 
ire not eternal. On the other hand, some of them seem to have 


a very decided advantage over us in becoming rejuvenescent ; 


having run their course, they start afresh upon a new one, 
It is 


juite certain that ovr stars do not possess this faculty 
they flicker and fade and fail, and are (alas!) forgotten. 
The gentlemen who have been teaching our publishers their 


own business in England have at last good cause to congratu- 
late themselves on the success of their efforts. They have not, 
it is true, compelled Paternoster Row to give in to their terms, 
which I understand to be sixpence a volume, but they have 


evoked a similar agitation in France. There, too, the cry has 


arisen for cheap novels: they are at presentonly half a crown, 
but these literary advisers demand that they shall be sold at 
fivepence, all for the salse of the authors, whom they describe 
as being. under the present system, ground to powder It is 
curions that up till now o amateur publishers have argued 
for cheap books on the ground of the prosperity of French 
autnors The ignorance of this advice gratis is only to be 
equalled by its impertinence: everyone who knows anything 
about the subject kn that excessive cheapness, except in the 
case of an abnormal circulation, means no profits. Moreover, 
the people who make this clamour care nothing whatever 
for new books; they are content to wait for the six months 
necessary for the exhaustion of the dear edition, or, for 


that matter, for six years. They do not know, in fact, 
when they see them on the stalls, whether they ari 
new or old. Even then they do not buy them. It is doubtful 
whether they would buy them even at sixpence. Publishers 
know them by their fruits ; they are meddlers. 

The rain-makers are jubilant. By the help of oxyhydrogen 
balloons, kites with dynamite attached to their tails, and 
blasting-powder spread across two miles square and exploded 
by electricity, they have brought down a shower. It takes a 
great deal of noise and stench to make the heavens weep, but 
they have accomplished it, and made the weather worse than 
ever. That is their boast, though some persons are still 
sceptical, and affirm that there would have been just the 
same amount of rainfall without all this expenditure of 
powder. But what wé, who are out on our holiday, want to 
see is the fine-day-maker. His tools, it is only reasonable to 
hope, will be of another kind ; he will woo the sunshine with 
soft music and delicate aromas, and perhaps a gracefal waving 
of parasols. The Parsees, who are more familiar with the 
sun than we are, might, perhaps, give hima wrinkle. At all 
events, he is the man we want, and not the rain-maker. How 
strange it is that new methods for increasing the sum of 
human misery should be always cropping up, while the 
attempts to mitigate it are mostly confined to the advertisers 
of patent medicines ! 


“ Never allow a rich man to pay your fare over a halfpenny 
bridge” was one of the last sayings of a certain eminent person 
to his son, and a very valuable piece of advice, which was 
fortunate, as it was all he had to leave him. Similarly, it is 
not wise to take worthless presents from one'sdebtors. A gift, 
we are told, should not be prized on account of its value, but still 
less on account of its having none. Moreover, the donor may set 
an exaggerated price on it, and imagine he is laying you under 
an obligation by bestowing something upon you which you 
don't know what the deuce to do with: the portrait of one of 
his ancestors, by Bilkins, R.A., or his grandfather's snuffbox. 
If you are attending him professionally, and he is paying you 
these compliments instead of your account, they are especially 
unwelcome. This is just what has happened to a certain 
family physician, who was literally overwhelmed by these 
favours * in acknowledgment of his great kindness,” but 
whose bill when sent in was protested—or rather protested 
against —on the ground that it had been wiped off by an 
épergne (valued at ten shillings) and a walking-stick. In 
future, when a professional man is compelled to accept these 
little pledges of friendship, it must be understood that he does 
so, as the lawyers say, “ without prejudice” to his just dues. 


Oar gipsies, from a romantic point of view, have fallen of 
late years from their high estate: they have ceased to kidnap 
the only children of the nobility and gentry, and to substitute 
for them offspring of their own. The falling off in this good 
old custom has not only deprived gentlemen of the long robe 
of many remunerative cases in connection with proofs of 
legitimacy, but has also taken from our novelists a time- 
honoured plot which never failed to please. If a story- 
teller should now hint at his hero being “changed at birth” 
he would be overwhelmed with ridicule; he might as 
well depict him as being bewitched. Under these circum- 
stances it is satisfactory to note that the gipsies of 
France are making a most creditable effort to revive the 
ancient reputation of their race; they kidnap, of course, but 
that is only a “juvenile department” of a most flourishing 
business. One tribe is described as owning four caravans, 
“fall of money and jewellery,” obtained by robbery with 
violence and in the daytime. Country gentlemen seated in 
their gardens are set upon and plundered by the chiefs while 
the chateau is sacked by their families. When closely pursned 
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these latter are left behind in the caravans to be imprisoned 
(and supported by the State), while the chiefs ride off on horse- 
back. Bones and flesh were found in the captured vans, which, 
much to the publie disappointment, turned out to be equine, 
but it will be the French novelist’s care to set this right. 


Thanks to the gipsies, he will be provided for for the winter. 


In the holiday season it happens, from the necessities of the 
case, or, to be more accurate, “the exigencies of publication,” 
that questions have to be made “burning” ones, whether 
they are really combustible or not. The kite is tossed into the 
air in doubt whether the breeze of popular opinion may be 
strong enough to carry it, and, as it-were, tentatively. It is 
started by “ventilation” in the Press, but whether it will be 
kept up depends upon the Public. Of this kind is the fiery 
indignation indulged in because one of the vilest murderers 
that ever got his just reward had a few inches. more rope 
allowed him than was necessary. It did not give him any 
more pain, nor hurt anybody, but the delicate feelings of the 
reporters have been wounded because they were not allowed to 
view the body after the accident. All England is supposed to 
be in a ferment because of this “outrage upon a fellow- 
creature,” who himself had cut a child’s body into fifty pieces. 
The gentlemen who would preserve our murderers alive are 
of course indignant; it is another “argument” against 
capital punishment, and quite as good as the others; but the 
general public has refused to rise to this fancy fly. For my 
part, [am not particular to an inch about the-rope.that rids us 
of such ruffians ; the chief point, as it seems to me, is that it 
should be strong enough. It may be a morbid condition of 
mind, but such sympathies as I have to spare are less with the 
murderer than with his victim. 

The army grub is the latest addition to entomology. This 
excellent insect has all the military instinct without its 
corresponding drawbacks. It “marches along, fifty score 
strong,’ and even five hundred score, in first-rate order, and 
keeping step (and a good many of them, for they are cater- 
pillars) without a band. They are harmless to the crops, 
‘eating only fallen leaves and other vegetable refuse.” ‘his 
is very different from the conduct of human armies of occu- 
pation, for whom “ the best of everything ” is said to be “ good 
enough,” but nothing less. ‘The only objectionable quality 
they possess is that they are omens of wars, as though the 
autumn manceuvres should presage real campaigns. ‘The 
“army grub” of which our Tommy Atkins complains has 
nothing to do with this new discovery. 

We must “stop somewhere,” even “in the interests of 
science.” ‘This, I read, has been discovered to his cost by the 
Mayor of Wolverhampton, who invited four -and-twenty 
members of the Hygienic Congress to inspect the Sewage 
Farm ; and, though he provided a champagne luncheon and 
asked a party to meet them. only one of them put. in an 
appearance. It was disappointing, of course, but was it 
unnatural? Is August the particular month one would choose 

, 


for inspecting a sewage farm? ‘The congress may have been 


“discourteous,” but scarcely unwise. Doubtless everybody 
thought that everybody else was going, and in his modesty 
deemed he wouldn’t be missed. When a country host asks one 
to inspect his stables—which nine out of ten of them do— 
there is no help for it: one has to go. jut a member of a 
Ilygienic Congress is not in the position of a guest of the 
house ; the scientific portion of his mind is all for the sewage 
farm, but his natural politeness induces him to say, “ Let 
others enjoy this treat.” 

There have been remonstances of late by authors upon the 
so-called liberties taken, with them by editors; it is argued 
that a gentleman's manuscript (like Mr. Folair’s hat in 
“Nicholas Nickleby") is a sacred thing not to be meddled 
with by anyone but himself, and this is still more the case 
with a lady's manuscript. Cursed be he who either adds to 
it or (especially) detracts from it—i.e., cuts anything out 
of it. “Youhave eliminated the most striking thing in my 
article, Sir, and utterly spoilt it.” This was not, however, 
the opinion of one of the most careful, considerate, and 
judicious editors that periodical literature has ever known. 
In Hlarper’s Magazine for September, one of Dickens's letters 
to Wilkie Collins describes a little difficulty of this kind he 
had with no less a writer than Mrs. Gaskell. She wrote to 
say she would not have her proofs tonched even by Mr. 
Dickens. “That immortal creature had, however, already gone 
over the proofs (of ‘ North and South’) with great pains; had, 
of course, taken out the plungings, lungings, and other 
convulsions, and also the weaknesses and damagings of her 
own effects. ‘Very well,’ said the gifted man; ‘she shall 
have her way; but after it's published show her this proof, 
and ask her to consider whether her story would have been 
the better or the worse for it.” I believe it would have been 
the better for it. Grenville Murray used to say that though 
he sometimes failed to recognise his own “ Roving English- 
man” in Household Words, it was only because he was ever so 
much better looking. There are editors and editors of course, 
but there are not in quite the same sense authors and authors, 
As a poet has written of poets’ reading their own productions— 
The chariot wheels jar in the gates through which they drive them forth, 
so in composition there are occasional defects of taste as well 
as style, to which, though we may resent interference at the 
time, we are often glad enough in the end to have had our 
attention directed by the skilled observer. 


In a pleasant article in the September Macmiilan the differ- 
ence in the views of our poetesses, past and present, is pointed 
out : the undoubting and cheerful piety of the one, the agnosti- 
cism and melancholy of the other. But the same thing, and to 
even a greater extent, is to be noted in our story-tellers, In five 
out of six of our first-class magazines for September the short 
stories are not only of the most tragic kind, but they all “end 
badly.” September is held by “the trade” to be a bad month 
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for magazines, and it will be also rather a depressing one for 
their readers. I wish I could think that this only arises from 
the natural melancholy engendered in the writers’ minds from 
their being in the country at this season. 

‘Always verify quotation” was the remark of a learned 
centleman who would even rise from his bed in a winter's 
night to do it, before lucifer matches were invented. But you 
can't do it always. When you are ont on your holiday without 
books, for example, you may ascribe to Aschylus what belongs 
to Euripides, This is what I have been doing ; attributing to 
Mr. Samuel Wellera remark about babies made by Mr. Newman 
Noggs. “I conclude,” writes one of fifty correspondents, 
*that your mind has become enfeebled by old age or sick- 
ness.” Others are kinder, but still objurgatory. Rightly has 
the poet observed of one in my unfortunate profession, who 
dares to wander, “He drags a lengthening chain.” My 
editor writes—but enough ; I am very sorry ; I will go home. 





HOME NEWS. 
The Queen is at Balmoral, where Mr. Balfour has been Minister 
in attendance. Divine service was conducted at the castle on 
Sunday, Aug. 30, by the Rev. Archibald Campbell, minister 
of Crathie and Domestic Chaplain to her Majesty, in the 
presence of the Queen, the royal family, and the royal 
household. 

The state of the weather has of late been an absorbing 
trouble with the farmers. The heavy and continued rains, 
accompanied by high winds, have dealt the most serious blows 
at the corn crops, especially at the barley, which cannot be 
carted and stacked when wet. Both the wheat and barley 
have been very much laid by the rain and wind, and though 
the crops promised well, especially on the light lands, their 
value has already been seriously affected. Many of the 
crops have been rotting on theground. Blight has affected the 
potatoes, which, even when sound, are much under size. The 
fact that the American crop is a good one diminishes the 
benefit that English farmers are likely to receive from high 
prices, though some advance in the price of bread is in- 
evitable, and has already occurred. 

The distressing weather was followed on Sept. 1 by a 
hurricane of wind and rain, which rose suddenly and raged 
with great violence in the English Channel, and practically 
in all parts of the United Kingdom and Ireland. The greatest 
mischief to the crops was done in East Kent. The hop plant- 
ations looked as if a horde of wild elephants had been let 
loose in their midst—poles were down, bines were snapped and 
twisted, and the ground was strewn with hops. In the 
orchards, tons of pears, apples, and plums were blown off, 
A Portsmouth vessel was wrecked off the South Foreland 
and her crew of six men were hauled through the raging 
surf by means of the rocket apparatus and just saved. Houses 
fell at Widnes and Dublin, and at the latter place three women 
were dangerously injured. 

Free Education was inaugurated on Sept. 1, a large number 
of School Boards, led by London, having decided to free all 
the standards in the schools under their charge, and the 
voluntary schools deciding, as a rule, to accept the fee grant, 
though the higher-grade schools will not, generally, be freed. 
Inquiry has shown that in London, at least, the free system 
has not increased the attendance. It was widely known that 
it would commence on Sept. 1, but in most schools no more than 
the normalnumber of scholars were observed. Nor havetheordi- 
nary “penny” scholars, including the poorest class, migrated 
from the old penny and now free schools to those formerly 
charging a higher fee for a good education. It is expected 
that they will do soin time. Some parents have, in anticipa- 
tion of such an invasion, transferred their children from 
soard to high-grade voluntary schools. 


The fight for the control of the Freeman's Journal, 
hitherto the chief Parnellite organ in Ireland, has virtually 
ended, after a two-days battle, in the victory of the Anti- 
Parnellites, led by young Mr. E. D. Gray. A vote of no con- 
fidence in the policy of the directorate, which is Parnellite, 
has been carried by an overwhelming majority of shares ; but, 
though called upon to resign, the directors have not yet done 
so, on technical grounds. In a few days, however, it is inevit- 
able that the policy of the paper, which has been energetically 
maintained by the editor of the Freeman, Mr. Byrne, and 
Mr. T. O. Moore, the editor of the Evening Telegraph, will be 
changed. Mr. Parnell’s only organ of any importance in 
Ireland will then be United Ireland, whose circulation is said 
to have decreased. The 2elfust Morning News follows the 
example of the Freeman. 

Surrey closed her season on Aug. 29 by beating Kent at the 
Oval by 105 runs. ‘The wicket was treacherous all through 
the match, and Surrey won the game largely through her 
superior bowling, though Mr. Read contributed a very fine and 
useful innings of 46. Kent broke down hopelessly in the second 
innings against the bowling of Lock wood,who broke back heavily 
and bowled at a great pace. In all, he took seven wickets in 
twelve overs—five of them maidens—for nineteen runs, every- 
one of them being clean bowled. His bowling average for 
the whole match was eleven wickets for forty-five runs, twelve 
of them being extras. ‘The Kent match leaves Surrey far 
away at the head of the counties, with ten points to the good, 
Lancashire coming next with four points. 


The week has been marked by two railway disasters. In 
one an empty G.N.R. excursion-train from Margate ran with 
too much force into Ramsgate station, breaking through 
a wall and crashing down into the road. The wall came 
down in the middle of a party of men, including a hawker 
named Grainger, who was buried in the ruins and killed. 
Others, including a woman and child, were injured, and one 
man had his foot amputated. The engine ran clean across the 
roadway, through a shed and some railings, and finally dropped 
into a saw-pit. The other accident occurred outside Retford 
between two M.S. and L. goods-trains. The express goods- 
train from Manchester to Grimsby run into some coal-carriages 
standing on the up main line. The engine telescoped the coal- 
wagons, toppled over, and fell with a crash on to the 
embankment. Her driver was badly hurt, and other railway 
servants sustained injuries. 

The improvement in the condition of Sir Henry Hawkins 
and Mr. Spurgeon is still maintained. Lord Dufferin is quite 
convalescent. 


The ninth congress of Orientalists was opened on Sept. 1 in 
the Inner Temple Hall by Dr. Taylor, in the absence of Lord 
Dufferin. Dr. Taylor described the congress as having two 
elements, the scientific and the social, the papers ranging from 
Sanscrit, music, and geometry, or theories as to the origin of 
civilisation and the Gospels, to a history of Persian shawls, 
Dr. Leitner, the organising secretary, read the report, and an 
interesting feature of the opening meeting, which was attended 
by the Italian and Greek Ambassadors, was a resolution of 
thanks to the Queen, moved by Professor Hagopian, of 
Armenia, in which her Majesty was referred toas “a student 
of an Oriental language.” 
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THIS TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

if the people of this“ right little tight little island" wereas grate- 
ful as fortunate, there would be no more gratefully pious nation 
under the sun. Its valour, its hardihood, its resource, its 
constancy in adventure or resistance are great ; but what good 
fortune it has had to back these qualities when without it they 
would have been used to small effect or all to waste! At 
many a crisis, at many a sharp turn, the luck of the country 
has been so conspicuous as to strike the dullest reader 
of its history ; and there have been other occasions equally 
fortunate though not so obvious to the naked eye. Not 
only in fateful times, however, but every day and every 
hour the children of this lovely land have reason to hug 
themselves on their inheritance; and though we have our 
troubles too, it can be no mere fancy that at this very 
moment thousands and thousands of Englishmen are looking 
first abroad and then at home with grateful hearts. 

Our good fortune is largely due to our much-despised 
climate, but infinitely more, of course, to the fact that 
Britain is an island lying westerly of the continent of Europe. 
Thus we are in the way of all that is good, and out of the way 
of a vast deal of anxiety (anxiety that costs) and a vast deal 
of harm. There is not a day of our lives when we may not go 
down to the shore and bless the “silver streak” that divides us 
from troubles more hard to bear than any that we are called 
upon to endure ; but the difference between our own fortune 
and that of nearly all the peoplesacross the Channel 
is rarely more marked than itis just now. War 


(with due wisdom, and such preparation as can easily be 
endured) England need fear nothing more than a singeing at 
the fringe of the flame ! 

And gratitude for the immunities secured and enjoyed 
should show us the duty of still securing them by every 
means at command for the generations to come. England 
safe and strong is peace not only for her own people, but for 
hundreds of millions of men in far distant places. The light 
in this pharos quenched, a great part of the whole inhabited 
earth would sink forthwith into darkness and confusion. All 
would come right again some day, no doubt. It is true of 
nations as well as of individuals, perhaps, that the existence 
of none of them is essential to the welfare of the human race— 
in the long run. But what a lingering meanwhile of disaster 
there would be if “this blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England” were blotted out, or the power broken of not 
the most wonderful, but the most beneficent empire the sun 


' 


has ever shone upon ! 





PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, K.G. 
The career of his Royal Highness Prince George, second son of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, as an officer of the Royal 
Navy, has been advanced one step further by his being 
promoted to the rank of Commander. It must always be 
gratifying to this nation, which values and admires the sea- 


Duke of Edinburgh, in charge of one of the most important 
squadrens or stations belonging to that noble service. 
The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. W. and D, 


Downey, of Ebury street. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT ON MONT BLANC 
More than halfway on the toilsome ascent of Mont Blanc, 
from the Grands Mulets to the Grand Plateau, lies a nearly 
level and uniform field of nevé, called the Petit Platean, 
followed by a steeper slope traversed by a great crevasse, 
situated nearly 13,000 ft, above the level of the sea. On the 


21, a party of eleven persons, while descend- 





afternoon of Au; 
ing from the Grand to the Petit Plateau, were overwhelmed 
by an avalanche, which proved fatal to two of the party. 
According to the account given by Mr. Richard Edgeumbe, 
in letters to the 7imes, two gentlemen and nine guides 
and porters were in the act of descending round the 
head of the huge crevasse, when a large mass of ice 
and snow became detached from the overhanging summit 
of the Dome du Gofité, and dashed with terrific force upon 
the Petit Plateau. Before anyone had the smallest 
suspicion of impending danger, the whole party was engulfed, 
Five persons, more or less injured, were hurled into the 
huge crevasse, and at that moment the rope by which 


they were tied gave in two places. ‘This proved fatal 
to Herr Hermann Rothe and his guide, Michel Simond, 
who both sank deep into the crevasse. For some days 


fifteen picked guides were employed, at the risk 
of their lives, in sounding the crevasse. which 





and famine are the most awful scourges of the 
earth ; and while we lie snug enough in our island 
home from the menace of the one, and are far 
above all fear of the other, millions of men in 
more nations than one go every day in dread of 
both ; or, if not in absolute dread, yet with greater 
anxiety than they have shown for many a year. 
We, too, have a very poor harvest: nearly every 
food-crop has suffered enormously from the un- 
timely excesses of a climate which is one of the 
best in the whole world, because it produces the 
finest crop of men and women in the world till it 
is spoilt in factories and sweating-dens. Most 
British farms have been impoverished by the winds 
and the rains and the sunless air of the summer, 
and food will be dearer on that account as well 
as because of the far greater dearth elsewhere. 
But as for the half-killing want that threatens 
wide regions west of Russia, as for the famine 
that is already taking the lives of thousands in 
the Czar’s territory, we have no more reason to 
dread it than to fear a visitation of yellow-fever, 
We shall not escape harmless, nor should we if 





our own crops were good and the scarcity of food 
in England nearly inappreciable ; because no loss 
is so sure to diminish the general bulk of trade as 
a loss on the general produce of the earth. But 
though the rightest and tightest of islands must 
take some share of a common affliction, what is 
bread a little dearer, trade a little slacker for the 
time in a nation full of riches, as compared with 
the dreadful sufferings of those Russian millions 
or the want of others nearer to our shores? If 
we draw our eyes homeward from Muscovite vil- 
lages wholly depopulated by famine to Germany, 
for example, we see a distress in that poor country 
that goes far beyond any that may be feared at 
home; and beneath the distress a long-brooding 
violence of discontent which German statesman- 
ship regards (or did till lately regard) as almost 
as great a menace to peace as war itself. And the 
burden of war-preparation, the war-tax of so many 
kinds that has to be borne together with the want 
or the famine—happy should we be to think of 
how much of that we are spared also, being 
islanders and having the silver streak for frontier. 
Nor is it only the burden of war-preparation that adds to 
the troubles of the greater Continental countries just now. 
Nations are sometimes nearer to war than their peoples are 
aware of. It was so with ourselves at a certain stage of “ the 
Penjdeh incident,’ when actual preparation was made to 
send a fleet into the Baltic, even to the appointment of 
the fleet’s commander. It was so a few years later, when 
we were concerned much less and the Continental peoples 
more. Just when they looked most formidable, both these 
dangers passed away without exciting anything like the 
alarm which a wider knowledge of them would have occa- 
sioned. But at other times Europe is overcome by vague 
and restless fears for which no substantial reason can be 
given. ‘The sky is as cloudless to-day as it was yesterday, 
and yet something in the air seems to whisper of approaching 
storm. So it is just now, apparently. Together with the 
certainty of dearth, there is more trepidation for peace than 
has troubled the general mind in Europe for some time past 
much more, I believe, than finds expression in print. There 
are no new grounds for this uneasiness, probably; but it 
exists. and when we consider what the long - expected, 
long-dreaded war portends for those who will be imme- 
diately involved in it, again we may thank our stars 
that we are spared the tremors that even a groundless 
anxiety may excite. The storm will break some day, but if we 
are but wise enough, and careful to keep strong enough (for 
this is a matter in which wisdom is nearly profitless without 
strength), it will not break upon this happy isle as it will over 
there beyond sea. If but half the machinery of destruction 
that has been accumulated in Europe be employed for three 
months, the desolation and the carnage will be such as was 
never known before. Who can wonder, therefore, if, at any 
slight cause, the hearts of whole populations should sink 
Httle; and how grateful shonld we be that at the worst 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES, K.G., COMMANDER R.N. 


service, and which knows that its safety and _ prosperity 
depend, above all, on the efficiency of the British Fleet, to 
have one or more of the royal family practically conversant 
and professionally associated with the powerful establishment, 
though still hardly adequate to our needs, by which the 
various occasions of maritime protection for a remote colonial 
empire and a vast ubiquitous commerce are provided for, as 
we hope or intend, beyond the probability of disaster. The 
Queen’s second son, his Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, has set his nephew a proper example: having become a 
naval cadet on board H M.S. Euryalus, in 1858, passed his 
examinations, and taken rank as Lieutenant in 1863, he was 
made a Captain in 1866, and commanded successively H.M.S. 
Galatea, H.M.S. Sultan, and H.M.S, Black Prince ; he rose to 
be Rear-Admiral in 1878, Vice-Admiral in 1882, and Admiral 
in 1887, beyond which there is no higher rank in the active 
service; he held from 1879 to 1882 the post of Admiral- 
Superintendent of the Naval Reserve; he was in com- 
mand of the Channel Squadron in the two years following, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean from 1886 to 1889, 
and is now commanding at Devonport. These long and 
assiduous services of Prince George's royal uncle, who is known 
to be a thorough master of his profession, and is esteemed by 
all its members, must have encouraged the younger prince to 
apply diligently to similar studies and training, which he com- 
menced as a cadet in June 1877, being then just twelve years 
of age, on board the Britannia school-ship at Dartmouth. 
He was appointed midshipman in January 1880, and was 
promoted in i885 to the rank of Lieutenant, with which he has 
commanded a torpedo-boat in the naval manceuvres, and 
latterly the Thrush, a gun-vessel, until a very recent date. At 
the age of twenty-six Prince George of Wales, Knight of the 
Garter, Commander in the Royal Navy, has plenty of work 
before him, and we ‘ope to see him one day an Admiral, like the 


had become blocked by masses of ice and frozen 
snow. One of our Illustrations (from a photo- 
graph taken by M. 'Tairraz, of Chamounix) repre- 
sents the plateau the moment when the guides 
were employed on their perilous task, the other 
the condition of the spot before the avalanche 
fell. On the afternoon of Wednesday, Aug. 26, 
the body of Herr Rothe was found wedged in a 
wall of ice 150 ft. below the surface of the crevasse ; 
and on the following day that of his guide, Michel 
Simond, was discovered at a still greater depth. 
This accident has caused a deep and painful im- 
pression at Chamounix, where no such catastrophe 
has occurred for nineteen years. Herr Rothe and 
his guide were interred on Aug. 20, amid every 
mark of profound sympathy and respect from 
hundreds of persons who assembled round their 
graves. Herr Rothe was a native of Brunswick, 
and about fifty years of age. His guide, Michel 
Simond, who was in his thirtieth year, leaves a 


young wife and child. 


EMPRESS FREDERICK IN POSEN, 
Posen, an extensive province to the east of Bran- 
denburg and to the north of Silesia, may be regarded 
as Prussian Poland, being that share of the ancient 
Polish kingdom, repeatedly curtailed and dismem- 
bered by its powerful neighbours, which has been 
absorbed by the kingdom of Prussia. This process 
was effected in the last century ; it was the policy 
of the Prussian rulers, described in Carlyle’s 
“Frederick the Great,’ to introduce there, as 





in other territories which were inhabited by a 
Slavonic or a Wendish race, numerous detached 
parties of German, or even Flemish, colonists, 
whose peaceable habits and industrial or agricul- 
tural thrift set an example of improved civilisation, 
Among these people were some Bavarians, whose 
original abode may have been the town or neigh- 
bourhood of Bamberg, near Bayreuth; this, at 
least, may be conjectured from their descendants 
being still called “ Bamberkas,” which is not 
unlike “Bambergers,” by their neighbours in 
Posen. They dwell together in certain villages, 








racteristics, pre- 





and retain many German ch 
serving their old Bavarian peasant costume, with 
the singular high cap, on festive days adorned with many 
ribbons and artificial flowers, the simple frock, embroidered 
white apron and neckerchief, forming the picturesque gala 
dress of the Bamberka women. ‘The Empress Frederick, our 
Princess Royal, accompanied by Princess Margaret of Prussia 
and Germany, recently travelled in Posen, to attend the public 
festival of the Posen regiment, the 2nd Hussars of the 
Royal Guard, her Majesty being honorary commander of that 
regiment. In passing through the Bamberka district, her 
Majesty was met by a deputation of those honest and loyal 
people, who presented an address. ‘This interesting scene was 
sketched by Mr. A. Dérffel, an artist of Ravitsch, to whom we 


are indebted for the Illustration now published. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY’S HORSE SHOW, 
The great Irish show of horses and sheep, under the direction 
of the Royal Dublin Society, was held from Aug. 25 to Aug. 28, 
at Ball’s Bridge, in the suburbs of that city, the arrange- 
lture, of which 








ments being made by the Committee of Agricu 
Sir T. P. Butler, Bart., is chairman, and Mr. R. Fowler vice- 
chairman, while Mr. James Macdonald is superintendent 
There was a good exhibition of horses, divided into various 
classes, and further grouped in separate rings, comprising the 
four-year-olds, thoroughbred sires, brood mares, young horses, 
and yearlings, hunters, light-weight hunters, hackneys, ladies’ 
and park horses, cobs and ponies. After the judging and 
award of prizes, there was a parade of prize horses on the 
second day, witnessed by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Lady Zetland, followed by a lively jumping competition for 
the hunters, over a course presenting such obstacles as a bank 
and wall, ditch and bank, stone wall, double bank, water-jump, 


and hurdles. The Duke of Clarence and Avondale visited 


the show. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE. 
The obstinate and sanguinary conflict which 
has raged during several months in the 
Republic of Chile between two hostile political 
parties, that of Don José Manuel Balmaceda, 
the President, and that of the majority of 
both Houses of the Congress opposed to his 
illegal usurpation of arbitrary power, has 
ended in his sudden and complete defeat, 
with the surrender to the Congressionalists of 
the great commercial seaport, Valparaiso, and 
of Santiago, the capital of the Republic, 
situated inland a few hours’ journey by rail- 
road, In the earlier period of this struggle, 
the forces of the Opposition leaders, called by 
Balmaceda rebels or insurgents, but claiming 
to be on the side of constitutional govern- 
ment, consisted mainly of the fleet along the 
sea-coast, while the army was in the hands of 
the President ; but after the former party had 
gained possession of the northern provinces, 
including the valuable nitrate-yielding region 
of Tarapaca, with the revenue thence derived, 
it was enabled to equip a considerable body 
of troops. Balmaceda, for his part, had mean- 
time largely augmented his military force, and 
had fitted out vessels of war, and purchased 
others, with torpedo-boats, which inflicted 
more than one serious loss on the Congres- 
sionalist navy, though no general engagement 
at sea could be ventured on his side. He re- 
tained a strong garrison on the coast, at the 
port of Coquimbo, some three hundred miles 
north of Valparaiso, while the headquarters of 
the Congressionalists were at Iquique, distant 
from Valparaiso nearly eight hundred miles in 
that direction, and it seemed impossible for 
their land force to march so far to the south, 
with Coquimbo on their flank, the Chilian 
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THE CALLE ARTURO PRATT, VALPARAISO. 











PRESIDENT BALMACEDA’S PALACE, AND TREASURY BUILDINGS, SANTIAGO. 


territory in that part being a mere narrow 
strip between the mountains and the sea. What 
has now taken place—a bold, skilful, and 
finally successful exploit of warfare—is the 
landing of the Congressionalist troops, inferior 
in numbers, under General del Canto, in Quin- 
tero Bay, ten miles north of Valparaiso, when 
Balmaceda attacked them and suffered a defeat 
with great loss, at Concon, which is at the 
mouth of the river Aconcagua, on Aug. 21; 
followed during six days by manceuvres that 
tempted Balmaceda to bring out his whole 
army, till on Aug. 28 there was a decisive 
battle at Placilla, seven miles from the city, 
near Viiia del Mar, when the President's army 
was completely routed, its joint commanders, 
General Barbosa and General Alzerreca, being 
killed, with about fifteen hundred soldiers 
killed and wounded ; the fighting. begun at 
daybreak, continued five hours, and the victori- 
ous army entered Valparaiso in the afternoon. 
Balmaceda fled to the mountains; his deputy, 
Claudio Vicufia, took refuge on board the flag- 
ship of the German naval squadron ; and the 
Governor of Valparaiso, Oscar Viel, surrendered 
the city to the representative of the German 
Empire, who handed it over to the Congres- 
sionalists. One of the leaders of that party, Don 
Joachin Walker Martinez, who had remained 
in seclusion during Balmaceda’s rule, was 
appointed Intendente or Governor of Valparaiso, 
pending the arrival of the Junta, or Committee 
of Provisional Government of Chile, from 
Iquique. The actual power, under the state 
of siege, was with General del Canto and 
Admiral Montt, the commanders respectively 
of the army and of the fleet. The city of 
Santiago was surrendered next day to General 
3aquedano, who had advanced witha division of 
the troopsthat had won Valparaiso. Before order 
could be restored, Santiago being thrown into 
confusion by the President’s flight, a riotous 





mob of the populace set fire to his palace, the 
“Executive Mansion,” and to the houses of 
Sefior Godoy, Minister of the Interior, of 
General Barbosa, and other obnoxious persons, 
also to the Government newspaper offices, all 
which buildings were destroyed. Santiago 
was, however, speedily occupied and protected 
on the arrival of General Baquedano’s troops, 
and many of the rioters or pillagers were shot. 
The Junta, or Provisional Government, has 
already fixed its abode in the capital of Chile, 
and General del Canto is there in military 
command. ‘The Almirante Lynch and three 
torpedo-boats of Balmaceda’s in the harbour 
of Valparaiso surrendered immediately to 
the Congressionalist fleet; but two of 
his ships, the Almirante Condell and the 
Imperiale, lying at Coquimbo, were still at 
large. Balmaceda was also, previously to his 
overthrow, expecting the arrival of two power- 
ful new war-ships ordered in Europe—namely, 
the Presidente Errazuriz, fitted out in a French 
port, and which had been allowed to sail for 
South America; and the Presidente Pinto, 
which has been equipped at Kiel, but has been 
detained there by the German Government. 
These ships will now probably be delivered 
to the Congressionalist Government, and its 
squadron can hardly fail to capture those at 
Coquimbo. A matter requiring explanation is 
the recent act of a British naval officer, com- 
manding H.M.S. Espiégle, in consenting to 
carry a large quantity of silver bullion from 
Chile to Montevideo, for President Balmaceda, 
to pay for the ships he had ordered in Europe; 
this silver had been set apart by law to pay 
the interest due to the Chilian bondholders. 
The British Government—that is to say, the 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE MONT 
One of the most in- Commander of the Congressional Fle 

fluential members of the 
Conservative party in Chile is Senor Don Manuel José 
Irarrazabal He was born in Sintiago in 1835, and was 
first educated in the Institute of that city. He then went to 
ri iU ted States colleve. and finished his education in a 




















THE CIVIL WAR IN CHILE: 
the well-concentrated army of General del Canto at Placilla. 
The victory on this occasion is ascribed partly to the effective 
Miinnlicher magazine rifle, with which the Congressionalists 
were armed, and in the use of which they were drilled by 
a German officer, Colonel Kérner; but also partly to the 
between Balmaceda’s two generals, Barbosa 
Alzerreca, and to the dismay caused in his army 
when both were killed. The number of Balmaceda’s 
troops in the field that day was about twelve thousand, 
having lost 3500 in killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters 
since the operations began on the 2Ist. It is said that 700 
were killed on his side 
in the two battles, while 


dissensions 
and 


of General del Canto’s 
army, which numbered 
10,000, only 200 were 
killed. It is evident 


that the Congressionalist 
army was handled with 
remarkable skill against 
an enemy of much larger 
force at the outset, occu- 
pying strong positions. 
The victory was very 
fairly earned, the troops 
on both sides fighting 
with great courage. 
Equally creditable to 
the victors is their be- 
haviour in the two cities, 
Valparaiso and Santiago, 
of which they so quickly 
gained possession. There 
were no outrages or acts 
of violence perpetrated by the soldiers, whose entrance was 
greeted with joy by the whole population. We earnestly 





GENERAL DEL CANTO, 


Commander of the Congressional Army. 


hope that peace in all parts of the Chilian Republic will have 
been secured by these events, and that there will be a just, 
orderly, lawful Government in future. 

We present several Views of Viiia del Mar, the rocky sea- 
beach there, and the 


racecourse, a favourite resort of the 
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BAY FROM ARTILLERY HILL. 

German university. He returned to his own country in 
1861, and was elected member of the Municipality and also 
Deputy to the Chambers. In 1872 he was elected Senator of 
the Republic. Irarrézabal is distinguished by many fine 
qualities, and has been a 
constant and active pro- 
tector of the young 
literary men of his 
party, and has greatly 
distinguished himself in 
many important debates 
in the Senate. He has 
twice revisited Europe, 
devoting four years to 
each visit to the Old 
World. In 1890 he pro- 
posed very important 
reforms in the election 
laws of Chile, and sus- 
tained in the Senate a 
very interesting and im- 
portant debate. which 
proved his patriotic en- 
deavour to introduce a 
reform which would 
assure freedom of elec- 
tion. During the present civil war he has been cruelly 
persecuted by Balmaceda, and his estates turned into soldiers’ 
quarters. He retired for some weeks to the mountains, living 
in a tent; but, as a party of twenty-five soldiers, under the 
command of Ciriaca Contreras were sent after him, he went 
across the Andes to the Argentine Republic, and thence, after 
twenty days’ hard riding, arrived in Antofagasta, recrossing the 
Andes. He joined the Opposition, and proceeded to Iquique, 
where he was warmly welcomed by the “Junta” and named 
Minister of the Interior in the newly organised Government. 





SENOR DON MANUEL JOSE TRARRAZABAL. 


Our Portrait of General Whichcote is from a photograph by 
R. V. Green, of Coventry; Mr. Penn, M.P., by W. Crooke, of 
Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Mrs. Besant. by Sarony, of New 
York ; and Sefor Irarrazabal, by Adéle, of Vienna. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The present is a busy month for Continental armies and navies, 
whose yearly manceuvres generally take place in September. 
This year is no exception to the rule, and in Germany, in 
Austria, in France, aud even in the Balkan States, large masses 
are being, or will shortly be, engaged in mimic 
warfare. The Austrian manceuvres began on Aug. 31, in the 
néighbourhood of Cilli, in Styria, and were continued during 
the week. They were attended by the German Emperor and 
the King of Saxony, who joined the Emperor of Austria at 
Schwarzenan. 


ot troops 


In Germany, military and naval manceuvres combined will 
take place under the command of Admiral Von der Goltz. 
They will be of considerable importance, considering that 
thirty-nine vessels will be engaged in an attack on the coast 
defences of Kiel, this being the form they are to take, so as to 
train the naval and military forces to co-operate in the defences 
of the country. 


In no Continental country,however, are military mancuvres 
to be carried out on so large a scale as in France, where four 
Army Corps are now engaged in sham warfare, under General 
Saussier, the generalesscmo of the French Army. The troops 
are formed into two armies, consisting of two Army Corps each. 
One of these armies is commanded by General de Galliffet, 
and the other by General Davout. ‘The field of operations is 
situated in the departments of the Aube and the Marne, which 


is a notable fact, this being the first time that extensive 
manceuvres of this kind take place in the direction of the 
German frontier. On account of the interest attaching to 
these manceuvres, a number of officers of all nations are 


attending them on behalf of their respective Governments. 


The imperial decree forbidding the export of rye from 
Russia came into force on Aug. 27, not a moment too soon, for 
the populace was getting excited in various parts of the empire, 
and riots had already taken place in Vitebsk, Dunaburg, and other 
towns, the people being indignant at the delay incarrying out the 
At Vitebsk the mob seized upon a number of railway 
trucks loaded with rye about to be dispatched to Germany, 
threw the sacks of corn on to the line, and ill-used the railway 
men and ‘all the Jews they happened to meet. The military 
had to be called out before order could restored, and a 
number of rioters were wounded, two or three mortally. It 
is now quite evident that the reports as to the failure of 
Russian crops were in no way exaggerated, and that the con- 
dition of the Russian peasants is deplorable. Fears are enter- 
tained, however, that the worst has yet to come, for it is 
reported from Odessa that in a short time the insufficiency of 
the maize crop will give rise to a similar state of affairs, and 
that the Russian Government will have to take further 
measures to prevent the exportation of maize. 


decree. 


be 


Although no apprehension need exist in Western Europe, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the wheat harvest of the world is 
this year considerably below the average. According to a 
report published by the Hungarian Government, the deficiency 
is estimated at about fifty million hectolitres on the wheat, 
and at one hundred million hectolitres on the rye. Taking 
into account the average consumption in the various countries 
of Europe, it is computed by the Hungarian authorities that 
Austria will have to import ten to twelve million hectolitres of 
wheat and six million hectolitres of rye. Hungary has a surplus 
in wheat which more than compensates for the deficit in the rye 
harvest ; but other countries are not so favourably situated 
Germany, for instance, will have to draw from abroad ten 
million hectolitres of wheat and twenty-five million hectolitres 
of rye; France, thirty million hectolitres of wheat; and 
Russia, with a surplus of sixteen million hectolitres of wheat, 
will have to import about thirty million hectolitres of rye. the 
deficit in this kind of corn amounting to forty or forty-five 
million hectolitres. 

A curious effect of the scarcity of rye is that German 
soldiers will now receive white bread instead of the rye bread 
usually served out to them. A few days ago the German 
Emperor tasted the new bread and expressed himself satisfied 
with it. The substitution of wheat bread for rye bread some- 
how recalls the saying of that French princess who, on hearing 
that bread was scarce, suggested that the poor should eat 


cake. 


That there is always an element of unrest and uncertainty 
in the Balkans is a well-established fact. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to hear that a few clouds have just appeared on the 
Eastern horizon. Servia and Bulgaria are at present making 
military preparations, and accusing each other of harbouring 


nefarious designs against one another. ‘The Servian Govern- 


ment are concentrating 65,000 troops between Pirof and 
Koula for the autumn manceuvres, and the Bulgarian 


Government have asked explanations at Belgrade. The Porte, 


on being apprised of this, has suggested to the Servian 
Regents that the army mancuvres should be held in 
the interior of the country instead of on the Bulgarian 


frontier, but it is not known whether the Servian Cabinet will 
take the hint. In order to be ready for any emergency, the 
Bulgarian Government is mobilising three Army Corps under 
the pretext of exercising the soldiers with the Miannlicher 
rifle, so that the attitude of the Bulgarian and Servian Govern- 
ments respectively provides all the necessary elements of a 
pretty quarrel. But, as it does not appear that any of the 
Great Powers, whose clients the Servians and Bulgarians are, 
wish to disturb the peace of Europe, the vapourings of the 
Servians and Bulgarians may be taken for what they are 
worth—that is, for very little. 


A rather important piece of news has recently come to 
London from Constantinople to the effect that Turkey has given 
way to Russia on the Dardanelles question, and, after apolo- 


gising for the detention of the steamer Moscow, of the 
volunteer fleet, has assured the Russian Ambassador at the 
Porte that no repetition of this incident will occur. This 
means that Russian war-vessels will be allowed to sail 


through the Straits, which are to be closed to the ships of 
other Powers. The German papers hesitate to believe that the 
information is correct, and think that it will soon be officially 
contradicted ; at the same time they discuss the news as if they 
thought it was not wholly devoid of foundation. Considering 
that the original announcement may bea dullon d’essai, the 
fact is worth noting. 

The “ Dublin Guide” (price 1s.), published by Messrs. 
Eason is a cheap, thorough, correct, and picturesque sketch 
of the places of beauty and note with which Dublin, Kings- 
town, Bray, and Howth abound. So long as the tourist has 
this book in his hand he should really miss nothing. 


The similar “ Guide to Spain” for a short holiday is in the 
same style, and very clearly maps out a brief tour, though itis 
a little shorter and less freely coloured. Both are excellent 
holiday companions, 
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PERSONAL. 

The most distinguished of the tiny band of surviving Waterloo 
cilicers has just passed away, in the person of General Which- 
cote, who not only with 
his regiment, the 52nd 
Foot, played a prominent 
part in the great victory, 
but went through the 
most brilliant portions 
of the Peninsular cam- 
paign. He was born in 
1794, was a Rugby boy, 
where he was “ fag” to 
Macready, and distinctly 
remembered the arrival 
of the news of the victory 
of Trafalgar, specially 
endeared to the boys by 
the grant of four holi- 
days. He joined the 
Army as a subaltern in 
1810, when only sixteen 
years old, and saw service 
the same year. He took 
part in the sieges of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, and the great battles of 
Salamanea, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse, with many 
other engagements. A bit of boyish daring gave him the 
opportunity of being the first English officer to enter Toulouse 
on the evacuation of the French. He spied Soult’s men 
retreating, and followed them up into the gates. After the 
campaign was over his regiment was ordered off to New 
Orleans, and was stopped on the voyage with the news of 
Napoleon’s escape from Elba. The 52nd were then sent to 
Ostend to join Wellington's army, and young Lieutenant 
Whichcote commanded a company at the famous victory. 


The part his regiment took in the battle was notable, for 
it is generally believed that they preceded the Guards in the 
famous charge at the end of the day which demolished the 
French Guard and finished the battle. After Waterloo, young 
Whichcote went to Paris, and stood guard over the Louvre as 
it was being stripped of the art spoils which Napoleon had 
drawn from all Europe. Here his part in the active life of his 
country practically ended. He was placed on half-pay, after 
fifteen years’ service, in 1825, and then passed quietly up the 
grades toa general in 1871. He took no part in the Crimean 
War or in the Indian Mutiny, living in retirement at the family 
seat at Meriden, near Coventry. The Queen gracefully 
remembered his historic services, for she sent him her Jubilee 
medal, with a very kind autograph letter. He was a gentle 
and chivalrous man, simple and soldierly, with the fine manners 
of the age in which his active years were passed. 





THE LATE GENERAL GEORGE WHICHCOTE, 


3y the way, it is an error to suppose that General 
Whichcote was the only surviving Waterloo officer. The Army 
List also contains the names of Lieutenant-Colonel Hewitt, 
late of the 53rd Foot, Lieutenant-Colonel Webster, late of 
the 18th Foot, and Major Brady, late 36th Foot. Captain 
Fenton, though considerably over the nineties, is still, we 
believe, alive. His name was recently brought to the notice 
of the late Earl of Albemarle, the most famous of the Waterloo 
veterans, and a friendly correspondence was exchanged between 
the two soldiers. 

By the recent death of Mr. Frederick Lehmann, of 
3erkeley Square, the City of London loses one of its merchant 
princes, the senior partner in the flourishing firm of Naylor, 
Benzon, and Co., and artists and men of letters a munificent 
friend and patron. Mr. Lehmann, who through his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Robert Chambers was connected 
with one of the largest publishing businesses in the kingdom, 
and whose brother, Mr. Rudolf Lehmann, is an artist of 
acknowledged merit, was an intimate friend of Robert 
Browning and Wilkie Collins. Mr. James Payn also 
enjoyed his close friendship, and Sir John Millais was a 
frequent guest at his hospitable home in Berkeley Square. 
where, by the way, hang two of that artist's most charming 
portraits, both representing Mr. Lehmann’s daughter, Lady 
Campbell. Among Mr. Lehmann’s pictures are several by the 
late Fred Walker, of whose genius he was a great admirer. 
3oth “The Fishmonger’s Shop” and “ Marlow Ferry” adorn 
his walls. Mr. Lehmann’s eldest son, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, is 
well known both as an excellent oarsman and an authority on 
rowing, and as a regular contributor to the pages of Punch. 


Miss Agnes Huntington, who has been spending some 
weeks in England, partly with friends in the country and 
partly at her residence at Albert Gate, sailed a day or two 
ago for America, where she will tour for a few months with 
* Captain Thérése ” and “ Paul Jones,” in the latter of which 
she won so much favour in London. Miss Huntington returns 
to London early next year, when it is her intention to open 
with some novelty not yet decided upon. ina theatre of her own. 


Mr. Gladstone has entirely recovered from the effects of his 
severe attack of influenza. He is still, however, under the 
orders of Sir Andrew Clark, and it is understood that the great 
physician will have the power of vetoing Mr. Gladstone's 
intention to take part in the forthcoming meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. The only 
remaining danger is that his chest and voice may have suffered 
some further weakening from the influenza, but at present no 
symptoms of this are apparent. Mr. Gladstone personally 
attaches great importance to keeping his engagement at 
Neweastle. 

Mr. Penn, the new Conservative member for Lewisham, 
who has been elected by a majority of 1693 over his Gladstonian 
opponent, Mr. G.S. War- 
mington, is a director 
of the great firm of 
marine engineers at 
Greenwich and Dept- 
ford, which was founded 
by his grandfather. Be- 
fore the firm was turned 
into a limited liability 
company, Mr. Penn was 
its head and _ active 
superintendent. He was 
not a prominent politi- 
cian up to the time of his 
election, but he made 
an energetic canvass of 
the division, accom- 
panied by his mother, 
who is extremely 
popular in the con- 
stituency on account of 
her abundant charities Mr. Penn was born in 1848, and 
married a daughter of Mr. Samuel Lucas. He is a member of 
the Carlton. He succeeds Lord Lewisham, who was elected 
in 1886 by a majority of 2151, and who has now gone to the 
Peers as Lord Dartmouth. 





Mr. Joun PENN, M.P. 


A new split is threatened in the German Social Democratic 
party, arising out of the speech of Deputy Vollmar at the 
srussels congress, declaring that if he were called on to fight 
France again in the cause of the Fatherland he would do so. 
This view was energetically repudiated by other German 
delegates, and the matter is likely to lead to further develop- 
ments. Herr Vollmar is an extremely interesting and 
picturesque personage. He was a member of the Pope's body- 
guard, and, like all who serve in that body, was of very old 
family. He was badly wounded at Gravelotte, where he 
fought as an officer in the Bavarian army, and suffered a 
permanent injury to his spine on account of the stretcher 
breaking down under his great weight. During his conva- 
lescence he turned Socialist, though he is not pledged to the 
international side of the Socialist creed. 


Mrs. Besant has formally qnitted the National Secular 
Society, with which she has been identified since 1875, and she 
delivered an_ eloquent 
farewell address at the 
Hall of Science on Sun- 
day night, Aug. 30. 
Mrs. Besant declared 
that materialism no 
longer satisfied _her, 
especially the ignoble 
materialism which was 
content with eating, 
drinking, and _ being 
merry ; said that she 
had been the recipient 
of mysterious communi- 
cations by Mahatmas 
from the “spirit- 
world”; and signified 
that she had, in fact, 
attained through Theo- 
sophy the truth she had 
been seeking. The pre- 
cise nature of the truth 
Mrs. Besant did not 
explain, beyond making the not very novel announcement that 
she now considered man to be in his essence a spiritual being: 





Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
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Von Moltke’s death, the dvyen of European statesmen, Fis 
political career dates from 1830, and France has never had a 
better or more faithful public servant. Always a moderate 
Republican, he was one of the group of men gathered round 
M. Thiers after the fatal events of 1870-71 who helped to put 
method and order into their distracted country; and under 
M. Grévy’s presidency he consented to become Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for a limited period. Apart from his public 
career, M. Saint-Hilaire is known as being the greatest 
Aristotelian and Greek scholar in Europe. Even now he 
is engaged on a translation of the Athenian MSS. dis- 
covered last year at Oxford. In person, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire strongly resembles the finer old Roman types of face 
and figure. Notwithstanding his eighty-six years, he 
rises every day at five, is almost a vegetarian, never touches 
wine, and wears no spectacles. His views on present European 
politics are curious, for he believes that the world will ulti- 
mately belong to the Slav and Asiatic races. Although a 
personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, he is, when in England, a 
strong Unionist. 


OBITUARY. 
SIR SIMEON HENRY STUART, BART. 

Sir Simeon Henry Stuart, Bart., of Harteley Mauduit, Hants, 
who died in London Aug. 22. was born June 15, 
1823, the eldest son of Sir Simeon Henry 
Stuart, fifth baronet, by Georgiana Frances, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. George Gun-Cuning- 
hame. He was senior representative of the 
extinct peerages of Carhampton and Waltham, 
and succeeded to the baronetcy on his father’s 
death in 1868. In 1846 he married Julia 
Maria, youngest daughter of the Hon. James 
Cuthbert, of Berthier Manor, Canada East, and 
by her (who died in 1848) had no surviving 
issue. He married secondly, in 1850, Catherine 
Henrietta, daughter of General Henry Lech- 
mere Worrall, and by this lady had one son 
and two daughters. His only son, Simeon Henry Lechmere, 
now seventh baronet, was born in 1864, and is Lieutenant 
5th Dragoon Guards 








THE PETIT PLATEAU, MONT BLANC, WHERE HERR ROTHE AND HIS GUIDE WERE KILLED. 


Having been subsequently taxed with saying that she had 
received supernatural communications either from Madame 
Blavatsky or dead persons, Mrs. Besant explained that she 
referred to letters from the Mahatmas of Thibet, who were 
living persons, who could be seen and conversed with, though 
they had powers beyond the common, and had passed through 
previous incarnations in the flesh. 


Mrs. Jane Major is a centenarian and the oldest inhabitant 
of Sutton Veney, near Warminster. Her maiden name was 
Jane Brown, and she was 
born April 2, 1791. In 
1814 she married Edward 
Hinton, by whom she 
had eight children, of 
whom two only survive. 
In 1838 she married 
Francis Major. By her 
first husband she is the 
ancestress of thirty-four 
persons now living — 
namely, two children, 
fourteen grandchildren, 
and eighteen great- 
grandchildren. She is 
well, active, and in pos- 
session of all her faculties. 
She has never had any 
serious illness, and has 
always livedin her native 
village. She remembers 
French prisoners being 
marched through Warminster after Waterloo on their way 
from Bristol to Salisbury. But the deepest impression upon 
her mind has been left by the gallows on the downs 
above Warminster, where certain men who had stolen sheep and 
committed murder were hanged. Mrs. Major kept the Bell 
Inn, in Sutton Veney, for over forty years, and it is said that 
during that time she never tasted beer. She has a younger 
sister, in her ninetieth year, also living in Sutton. 





Mrs, JANE MAJOR. 


M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who has just celebrated his 
eighty-sixth birthday in his Paris home, is, since Marshal 


GENERAL GEORGE WHICHCOTE, 

General George Whichcote, a distinguished Peninsular and 
Waterloo officer, died Aug. 26, in his ninety-seventh year. He 
was fourth son of Sir Thomas Whichcote, fourth baronet of 
Aswarby, county of Lincoln, by Diana, his wife, daughter of 
Mr. Edmund Turnor of Parton and Stoke Rochford. Having 
entered the Army as a volunteer in the 52nd, in December 1810, 
he attained the rank of general in 1871. This eminent soldier 
served in the Peninsula, France, and Flanders, and was 
present in the actions of Sabugal, El Bodon, and Alfargates, 
siege and storm of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz, battle of 
Salamanca, retreat from Burgos, battle of Vittoria, action at 
Vera, and battles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, Tarbes, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo (war medal, with nine clasps). 

MR. ROBERT DAVIES PRYCE, 
Mr. Robert Davies Pryce of Cyfronydd, in the county of 
Montgomery, died Aug. 21, in his seventy-second year. He 
was eldest son of the late Mr. Pryce Jones, by Jane, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. John Davies of Aberllefenny, in the county 
of Merioneth, and he assumed, in 1858, the surname of Pryce, 
in lieu of his patronymic Jones. Mr. Pryce, who was educated 
at Rugby and at St. John’s College, Cambridge (B.A., 1842), 
was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant for the county of 
Montgomery, and .Lord Lieutenant of the county of Merioneth 
(High Sheriff, 1848). In 1849 he married Jane Sophia, 
daughter of Mr. St. John Chiverton Charlton of Apley Castle, 
Salop. 

LADY JULIA LOCKWOOD. 
Lady Julia Lockwood died on Ang. 21, at Thirlestane, Selkirk- 
shire. She was born December 1821, the third daughter of 
Arthur Saunders, second Earl of Arran, by Elizabeth, his thir?’ 
wife, daughter of Mr. Richard Underwood. She married 
Mr. Robert Manners Lockwood, who died in 1865. 


The last issue of Our Celebrities contains three portraits as 
finely executed and finished as usual,of Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, whose face is not perhaps so familiar to the 
world as are his great pictures,and Mr. W. Clifford-Weblyn, 
who is doubly interesting as the proprietor and conductor of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, and as a very well- 
known vocalist who sings under the name of Walter Clifford. 
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Then Mohammed of Mequinez stretched out his hand and answered, ** Yourself.’’ At that word there was silence Sor a moment, while Benaboo shifted in his seat, 


and Katharine quivered beside him. 


THE SCAPEGOAT’: A ROMANCE BY HALL CAINE. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 


BY HALL CAINE, 


‘Tue Deemstrer.”’ 
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in the land 
ng shut up within the 
y were strange and touching ones, 
em at the beginning. He loved to 
sof the mind from, thinking 
ircly have illumined it at some time witha 
it no man knew, so startling were Naomi’s 
, 80 tender and so beautiful 
evening, not long after she had first spoken, he was 
r with her on the roof of their house as the sun was going 
ver the palpitating plains towards Arba and Larache 
great sea beyond, and twilight was gathering in the 
under the Grand Mosque ; and the last light of day, 
had parleyed longest with the snowy heights of the Riff 
ntains, was glowing only on the sky above them. 
Sweetheart,’’ said Israel, ‘‘ what is the sun ?’’ 

“The sun is a fire in the sky,’’ Naomi answered: 

father lights it every morning.”’ 
rruly, little one, thy Father lights it,’’ said Israel, ‘‘ thy 
Father which art in heaven.”’ 

‘Sweetheart,’’ he said again, ‘* what is darkness?’ 

**Oh, darkness is cold,’’ said Naomi promptly, and she 
seemed to shiver 

** Then the light must be warmth, little one ?’’ said Israel. 

‘Yes, and noise,’’ she answered, and then she added 
quickly, ‘* Light is alive.” 

Saying this, she crept closer to his side, and knelt there, and 
by her old trick of love she took his hand in both of hers, and 
pressed it against her cheek, and then, lifting her sweet face 
with its motionless eyes, she began to tell him in her broken 
words and pretty lisp what she thought of night. In the 
night the world, and everything in it, was cold and quiet. That 
was death. The angels of God came to the world in the day. 
But God Himself came in the night, because He loved silence, 
and because all the world wasdead. Then He kissed things, 
and in the morning all that God kissed came to life again. If 
you were to get up early you would feel God’s kiss on the 
flowers and on the grass. And that was why the birds were 
singing then. God had kissed them in the night, and they 
were glad. 

One day Israel took Naomi to the mearrah of the Jews, the 
little cemetery outside the town walls where he had buried 
Ruth. And there he told her of her mother once more, 
that she was in the grave, but also with God, that she was 
dead, but still alive, that she herself must not expect to find 
her in that place, but, nevertheless, that she would see her yet 
again. 

Naomi could not understand, but her fixed blue eyes filled 
with tears, and she said abruptly: ‘‘People who die are 
deceitful. They want to go out in the night to be with God. 
That is where they are when they go away. They are wander- 
ing about the world when it is dead.’’ 

The same night Naomi was missed out of the house, and 
for many hours no search availed to find her. She was notin 
the Mellah, and therefore she must have passed into the Moorish 
town before the gates closed at sunset. Neither was she to be 
seen in the feddan or at the Kasba, or among the Arabs who 
sat in the red glow of the fires that burnt before their tents. 
At last Israel bethought him of the mearrah, and there he 
found her. It was dark, and the lonesome place was silent. 
The reflection of the lights of the town rose into the sky above 
it, and the distant hum of voices came over the black town 
walls. And there, within the straggling hedge of prickly pear, 
among the long white stones that lay like sheep asleep among 
the grass, Naomiin her double darkness, the darkness of the 
night and of her blindness, was running to and fro, and crying 
**Mother! Mother!” 

Fatima took her the four miles to Marteel, that the breath 
of the sea might bring colour to her cheeks, which had 
been whitened by the heat and fumes of the town. The day 
was soft and beautiful, the water was quiet, and only a gentle 
Levant wind came creeping over it. But Naomi listened to 
every sound with eager intentness—the light plash of the blue 
wavelets that washed to her feet, the ripple of their crests 
when the Levanter chased them and caught them, the dip of 
the oars of the boatmen, the rattle of the anchor-chains of 
ships in the bay, and the fierce vociferations of the negroes 
who waded up to their waists to unload their cargoes. 

And when she came home, and took her old place at her 
father’s knees, with his hand between hers pressed close 
against her cheek, she told him another sweet and startling 
story. There was only one thing in the world that did not 
die at night, and it was water. That was because water was 
the way from heaven to earth. It went out to sea until it 
touched the sky, and up into the mountains and over them 
into the air until it was lost in the clouds. And God and His 
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ancels came and went on the water between heaven and carth. 
That was why it was always moving and never sleeping, and 
had no night and no day. And the angels were always sing- 
ing. That was why the waters were always making a noise, 
and were never silent like the grass. Sometimes their song 
was joyful, and sometimes it was sad, and sometimes the evil 
spirit truggling with the angels, and that was when 
the waters were terrible. Every time the sea made a little 
noise on the shore, an angel had stepped on to the earth. The 


were 


angel was glad. 
Israel had begun to listen to Naomi’s fancies with a doubt- 
ing heart Where had they come from? Was it his duty to 
these beautiful dream stories of the maid born blind 
wly come upon the joy of hearing, with his own sadder 
what the world was and what lite was, and death and 

‘The question was soon decided for him 

two after Naomi had been taken to Marteel, she 
ed again. Israel hurried away to the sea, and there 
upon her. Alone, without help, she had found a 
beach and had pushed off on to the water. It was 
double-prowed boats of the country, light as a 
ude of ribs of rush, covered with cameleskin, 
th bark. Im this frail craft she was afloat, and 
t in the bay, not rowing but sitting quietly, and 
with the ebbing tide. The wind was rising, 
of the bar beyond the boat was white with 
ael put off after her and rescued her. The 
began to fill when she heard his sobbing voice. 
thought she was going to’ She had thought 
And, truly, she had all but gone 


motionle eve 
Where had she 
she was going to heaven. 
there. 

Israel had no choice left to him now. He must sadden the 
heart of this creature of joy that he might keep her body safe 
from peril. Naomi was no more than a little child, swayed by 
her impulses alone, but in more danger from herself than any 
child before her, because deprived of two of her senses until 
she had grown to be a maid, and no control could be imposed 
upon her. 

At length Israel nerved himself to his bitter task, and one 
evening while Naomi sat with him on the roof while the sun 
wa etting, and there were noises in the streets below of the 
Jewish people shuffling back into the Mellah, he told her that 
she was blind. The word made no impression upon her mind 
at first. She had heard it before, and it had passed her by 
like a sound that she did not know. She had been born blind, 
and therefore could not realise what it was to see. To open a 
way for the awful truth was difficult, and Israel’s heart smote 
him while he persisted. Naomi laughed as he put his 
fingers over her eyes that he might show her. She laughed 
again when he asked if she could see the people whom she 
could only hear. And once more she laughed when the sun 
had gone down, and the mueddin had come out on the Grand 
Mosque in the market-place, and he asked if she could see the 
old blind man in the minaret where he was, crying, ‘God is 
great! God is great!’’ 

Seer Did her father mean to ask her if she could feel 
them—the people far below, the mueddin far above? It was 
hard to check her merriment, but Israel had to doit. He told 
her, with many throbs in his throat, that she was not like 
other maidens—not like her father, or Ali, or Fatima, or 
Habeebah; that she was a being afflicted of God; that there 
was something she had not got, something she could not do, a 
world she did not know, and had never yet so much as dreamt 
of. Darkness was more than cold and quiet, and light was more 
than warmth and noise. The one was day—day ruled by the 
fiery sun in the sky—and the other was night, lit by the pale 
moon and the bright stars in heaven. And the face of man 
and the eyes of woman were more than features to feel—they 
were spirit and soul, to watch and to follow and to love with- 
out any hand being near them. 

Naomi listened intently. Her cheeks twitched, her fingers 
rested nervously on her dress at her bosom, and her blind eyes 
grew large and solemn, and then filled with tears. Israel’s 
throat swelled. To tell her of all this, though he must needs 
do it for her safety, was like reproaching her with her infirmity. 
But it was only the trouble in her father’s voice that had 
found its way to the sealed chamber of Naomi’s mind. The 
awful and crushing truth of her blindness came later to her 
consciousness, probed in and thrust home by a frailer and 
lighter hand. 

She had always loved little children, and since the coming 
of her hearing she had loved them more than ever. Their 
lisping tongues, their pretty broken speech, their simple 
words, their childish thoughts, all fitted with her own needs, 
for she was nothing but a child herself, though grown to be a 
lovely maid. And of all children those she loved best were 
not the children of the Jews, or yet the children of the 
Moorish townsfolk, but the ragged, bare-foot, black and olive 
skinned mites who came into Tetuan with the country Arabs 
and Berbers on market mornings. They were simplest, their 
little tongues were liveliest, and they were most full of joy and 
wonder. So she would gather them up in twos and threes 
and fours, on Wednesdays and Sundays, from the mouths of 
their tents on the feddan, and carry them home by the hand. 
And there, in the patio, Ali had hung a swing of hemp rope, 
suspended from a bar thrown from parapet to parapet, and on 
this she would sport with her little ones. She would be swing- 
ing in the midst of them, with one tiny black maiden on the 
seat beside her, and one little black man with high stomach and 
shaven poll holding on to the rope behind her, and another 
mighty Moor in a diminutive white jellab pushing at their feet 
in front, and all laughing together, or the children singing as 
the swing rose, and she herself listening with head aslant and 
all her fair hair rip-rip-rippling down her back and over her 
neck, and her smiling white face resting on her shoulder. 

It was a beautiful scene of sunny happiness, but out of it 
came the first great shadow of the blind girl’s life. For it 
chanced one day that one of the children—a tiny creature with 
a slice of the woman in her—brought a present for Naomi out 
of her mother’s market-basket. It was a flower, but of a 
strange kind, that grew only in the distant mountains, where 
lay the little black one’s home. Naomi passed her fingers over 
it, and she did not know it. 

** What is it? ’’ she asked. 

** It’s blue,’’ said the child. 

** What is blue?’’ said Naomi. 

** Blue—don’t you know ?-—blue !”’ said the child. 

‘But what is blue?’’ Naomi asked again, holding the 
flower in her restless fingers. 

‘““Why, dear me! can’t you see ?—blue- 
know,”’ said the child, in her artless way. 

Ali was standing by at the time, and he thought to come 
to Naomi’s relief. ‘* Blue is a colour,’’ he said. 

** A colour? ”’ said Naomi. 

** Yes, like—like the sea,’’ he added. 

‘*The sea? Blue? How?’’’ Naomi asked. 

Ali tried again. ‘‘ Like the sky,’’ he said simply. 

Naomi’s face looked perplexed. ‘‘And what is the sky 
like ?”’ she asked. 

At that moment her beautiful face was turned towards Ali’s 
face, and her great motionless blue orbs seemed to gaze into 
his eyes. The lad was pressed hard, and he could not keep 
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back the answer that leapt up to his tongue. ‘* Like,’’ he 
said—‘* Like ’’—— 

wear” 

‘** Like your own eyes, Naomi.” 

By the old habit of her nervous fingers, she covered her eyes 
with her hands, as if the sense of touch would teach her what 
her other senses could not tell. But the solemn mystery had 
dawned on her mind at last: that she was unlike others; that 
she was lacking something that everyone else possessed ; that 
the little children who played with her knew what she could 
never know; that she was infirm, afflicted, curtailed, cut off ; 
that there was a sirange and lovely and lightsome world 
lying round about her, where everyone else might sport and 
find delight, but that her spirit could not enter it, because she 
was shut off from it by the great hand of God. 

From that time forward, everything seemed to remind her 
of her affliction, and she heard its baneful voice at all times. 
Even her dreams, though they had no visions, were full of 
voices that told of them. If a bird sang in the air above her, 
she lifted her sightless eyes, and they filled with tears. If 
she walked in the town on market morning and _ heard 
the din of traffic—the cries of the dealers, the ‘‘ Balak !”’ of 
the camel-men, the ‘* Arrah!”’ of the muleteers, and the twang- 
ing gimbri of the storytellers—she sighed and dropped her head 
into her breast. Listening to the wind, she asked if it had 
eyes or was sightless ; and hearing of the mountains that their 
snowy heads rose into the clouds, she inquired if they were 
blind, and if they ever talked together in the sky. 

But at the awful revelation of her blindness she soon ceased 
to be a child, and became a woman. In the week thereafter 
she had learned more of the world than in all the years of her 
life beside. She was no longer a restless gleam of sunlight, a 
reckless spirit of joy, but a weak, patient, blind maiden, 
conscious of her great infirmity, humbled by it and thinking 
shame of it. 

One afternoon, deserting the swing in the patio, she went 
out with the children into the fields. ‘The day was hot, and 
they wandered far down the banks and dry bed of the Martcel] 
And as they ran and raced, the little black people plucked the 
wild flowers, and called to the cattle and the sheep and the 
dogs, and whistled to the linnets that whistled to their young. 
Thus the hours went on unheeded. The afternoon passed into 
evening, the evening into twilight, the twilight into early 
night. Then the air grew empty like a vault, and a solemn quict 
fell upon the children, and they crept to Naomi’s side in fear, 
and took her hands and clung to her gown. She turned back 
towards the town, and as they walked in the double silence of 
their own hushed tongues and the songless and voiceless world, 
the fingers of the little ones closed tightly upon her own. 

Then the children cried in terror, ‘‘ See !”’ 

‘* What is itr’’ said Naomi. 

The little ones could not tell her. It was only the noiseless 
summer lightning, but the children had never seen it before. 
With broad white flashes it lit up the land as far as from 
the bed of the river in the valley to the white peaks of the 
mountains. At every flash the little people shrieked in their 
fear, and there was no one there to comfort them save Naomi 
only, and she was blind and could not see what they saw. 
With helpless hands she held to their hands and hurried home, 
over the darkening fields, through the palpitating sheets of 
dazzling light, leading on, yet seeing nothing. 

Sut Israel saw Naomi’s shame. ‘The blindness which was 
a sense of humiliation to her became a sense of burning wrong 
to him. He had asked God to give her speech, and had 
promised to be satisfied. ‘‘Give her speech, O Lord,” he had 
cried, ‘‘ speech that shall lift her above the creatures of the 
field, speech whereby alone she may ask and know.’’ But 
what was speech without sight to her who had always been 
blind? What was all the world to one who had never seen it ¥ 
Only as Paradise is to Man, who can but idly dream of its 
glories. 

Israel took back his prayer. There were things to know 
that words could never tell. Now was Naomi blind for the 
first time, being no longer dumb. ‘‘ Give her sight, O Lord,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ open her eyes that she may see ; let her look on Thy 
beautiful world and know it! Then shall her life be safe, and 
her heart be happy, and her soul be Thine, and Thy servant at 
last be satisfied !”’ 

CHAPTER XVII. 
OF ISRAEL’S GREAT RESOLVE. 


Now it was six-and-twenty days since the night of the 
meeting on the Sok, and no rain had yet fallen. The eggs of 
the locust might be hatched at any time. Then the wingless 
creatures would rise on the face of the earth like snow, and the 
poor lean stalks of wheat and barley that were coming green 
out of the ground would fall like chaff before them. ‘The 
country people were in despair. They were all but stripped of 
their cattle; they had no milk; and they came afoot to the 
market. Death seemed to look them in the face. Neither in 
the mosques nor the synagogues did they offer petitions to God 
for rain. They had long ceased their prayers. Only in the 
feddan at the mouths of their tents did they lift up their heavy 
eyes to the hot haze of the pitiless sky and mutter, ‘It is 
written ! ” 

Israel was busy with other matters. During these six-and- 
twenty days he had been asking himself what it was right and 
needful that he shoulddo. He had concluded at length that it 
was his duty to give up the office he held under the Kaid. No 
longer could he serve two masters. Too long had he held to 
the one, thinking that by recompense and restitution, by fair 
dealing and even justice, he might atone to the other. Recom- 
pense was a mockery of the sufferings which had led to death ; 
restitution was no longer possible—his own purse being empty— 
without robbery of the treasury of his master ; fair dealing and 
even justice were a vain hope in Barbary, where every man who 
held office, from the heartless Sultan in his harem to the 
pert mohtasseb in the market, must be only asa human torture- 
jellab, made and designed to squeeze the life-blood out of the 
man beneath him. To endure any longer the taunts and 
laughter of Benaboo was impossible, and to resist the covetous 
importunities of his Spanish woman, Katharine, was a waste 
of shameand spirit. Besides, and above all, Israel remembered 
that God had given him grace in the sacrifices which he had 
made already. Twice had God rewarded him, in the mercy He 
had shown to Naomi, for putting by the pomp and circum- 
stance of the world. Would His great hand be idle now—now 
when he most needed its mighty and wondrous and miraculous 
power—when Naomi, being conscious of her blindness, was 
mourning and crying for sweet sight of the world, and he him- 
self was about to put under his feet the last of his possessions 
that separated him from other men— his office that he wrought 
for in the early days with sweat of brow and blood, and held 
on to in the later ones through evil report and hatred, that 
he might conquer the fate that had first beaten him down ! 

Israel was in the way of bribing God again, forgetting, in 
the heat of his desire, the shame of his journey to Shawan. 
He made his preparations, and they were few. “His money 
was gone already, and so were his dead wife’s jewels. He had 
concluded that he would keep his house, if only as a shelter to 
Naomi (for he owed something to her matcrial comfort as well 
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as her spiritual welfare), but that its furniture and belongings 
were more luxurious than their necessity would require or 
altered state allow. So he sold to a Jewish merchant in the 
Mellah the couches and great chairs which he had bought out 
of England, as well as the carpets from Rabat, the silken 
hangings from Fez, and the purple canopies from Morocco city. 
When these were gone, and nothing remained but the simple 
rugs and mattresses which are all that the house of a poor 
man needs in that land where the skies are kind, he called his 
servants to him as he sat in the patio—Ali as well as the two 
bondwomen—for he had decided that he must part with them 
also, and they must go their ways. 

‘**My good people,’”’ he said, ‘you have been true and 
faithful servants to me this many a year—you, Fatima, and 
you also, Habeebah, since before the days when my wife 
came to me —and you too, Ali, my lad, sinve you grew to be 
big and helpful. Little [ thought to part with you until my 
good time should come, and you should bury me at last with 
the true soul that waits for me in the mearrah beyond the 
walls. But my life in our poor Barbary is over already, and 
to-morrow I shall be less than the least of all men in Tetuan. 
For Lam poor that once was rich; the days are gone when I 
could expect to be served, and now in my age I must think of 
serving; I can no longer pay wages, and must only look to 
earning them. So this, my people, is what I have concluded 
todo. You, Fatima, and you, Habeebah, being given to me 
as bondwomen by the Kaid in the old days when my power, 
which now is little and of no moment, was great and necessary — 
you belong to me. Well, I give you your liberty. Your 
papers are in the name of Benaboo, and I have sealed them 
with his seal—that is the last use but one that I shall put it to. 
Here they are, both of them. Take them to the Kadi after 
prayers in the morning, and he will ratify your title. Then 
you will be free women for ever after; so go your ways, and a 
path of peace be to you.”’ 

The black women had more than once broken in upon 
Israel's words with exclamations of surprise and consternation. 
**Allah!’? * Bismillah !’’ ‘‘ Holy Saints!’? ‘‘ By the beard 
of the Prophet!’’ And when at length he gave them the 
deeds of emancipation into their hands and bade them fare- 
well, they fell into loud fits of hysterical weeping. 

‘As for you, Ali, my son,’’ Israel continued, ‘I cannot 
give you your freedom, for you are a freeman born. But what 
poor gift I stillcan giveyou, you shall have it with my heart—my 
right hand and blessing. You have been the same as a son to 
me these fourteen years. And since God had sent me no son 
of my own, I had hoped to keep you by my side, thinking to 
rest my old head at last on your young shoulder. But it was 
not to be, so we must needs part now, as well for your sake as 
for mine. I have a task for you first—a perilous task, a 
solemn duty—and when it is done I shall see you no more. My 
brave boy, you will go far, but I do not fear for you. When 
you are gone I shall think of you, and if you should sometimes 
think of your old master who could not keep you, we may 
not always be apart.” 

The lad had listened to these words in blank bewilder- 
ment. ‘That strange disasters had of late befallen their house- 
hold was an idea that had forced itself upon his unwilling 
mind. But that Israel, the greatest, noblest, mightiest man 
in the world—let the dogs of rasping Jews and the scurvy 
hounds of Moors yelp and bark as they would—should fall to 
be less than the least in Tetuan, and, having fallen, that he 
should send him away—him, Ali, his boy whom he had brought 
up, Naomi’s old playfellow—Allah! Allah! in the name of the 
merciful God, what did his master mean ? 

Ali's big eyes began to fill, and great beads rolled 
down his black cheeks. Then, recovering his speech, he 
blurted out that he would not go. He would follow his father 
and serve him until the end of his life. What did he want 
with wages? Who asked for any? No going his ways for 
him! <A pretty thing, wasn’t it, that he should go off, and 
never see his father again, no, nor Naomi—Naomi—that— 
that— but God would show! God would show! 

And, following Ali’s lead, Fatima stepped up to Israel and 
offered her paper back. ‘‘'l'ake it,’’? she said, ‘I don’t want 
any liberty. I’ve got liberty enough as I am. And here 
here,’? fumbling in her waistband and bringing out a knitted 
purse, ‘‘ I would have offered it before, only [ thought shame. 
My wages? Yes. You’ve paid us wages these nine years, 
haven’t you, and what right had we to any, being slaves? 
You will not take it, my Lord? Well, then, my Kaid, my 
Sultan, my Emperor, my dear master, if I must go, if I must 
leave you, take my papers and sell me to someone. I shall not 
care, and you have a right to do it. Perhaps I’ll get another 
good master--who knows ?”’ 

Her brows had been knitted, and she had tried to look 
stern and angry, but suddenly her cheeks were a flood of tears. 

*“*T’matool!’’ shecried. ‘‘ [’ll never get a good master 
again: but if I get a bad one, and he beats me, Ill not mind, 
for Ill think of you, and my precious jewel of gold and silver, 
my pretty poppet, Naomi—Allah preserve her !—that you took 
my moneys, and I’m bearing it for both of you, as we might 
say—working for you—night and day—night and day ”’ 

Israel could endure no more. He rose up and fled out of 
the patio into his own room, to bury his swimming face. But 
his soul was big and triumphant. Let the world call him by 
what names it would—tyrant, traitor, outcast, pariah—there 
were simple hearts that loved and honoured him—ay, honoured 
him—and they were the hearts that knew him best. 

The perilous task reserved for Ali was to go to Shawan and 
liberate the followers of Absalam, who, less happy than their 
leader, whose strong soul was at rest, were still in prison with- 
out abatement of the miseries they lay under. He was to do 
this by power of a warrant addressed to the Kaid of Shawan, 
and drawn under the seal of the Kaid of Tetuan. Israel had 
drawn it, and sealed it also, without the knowledge or sanction 
of Benaboo: for, knowing what manner of man Benaboo 
was, that no cry of the sufferings of many would avail to 
move him if it were set against the beauty of one woman’s 
face ; and knowing Katharine also, and the sway she held over 
him, and that she was of a nature treacherous and without 
pity; and thinking it useless to attempt to move either to 
mercy, he had determined to make this last use of his office, at 
all risks and hazards. Benaboo might never hear that the 
people were at large, for Ali was to forbid them to return to 
Tetuan, and Shawan was sixty heavy miles away. And if he 
ever did, Israel himself would be there to bear the brunt 
of his displeasure, but Ali, the instrument of his design, must be 
far away. For when the gates of the prison had been opened, 
and the prisoners had gone free, Ali was neither to come back 
to Tetuan nor to remain in Morocco, but, with the money that 
Israel gave him out of the last wreck of his fortune, he was 
to make haste to Gibraltar by way of Ceuta, and not to consider 
his life safe until he had set foot in England. 

‘England!’ cried Ali. ‘‘ They are all white men there. 

‘* White-hearted men, my lad,”’ said Israel, ‘‘and a Jewish 
man may find rest for the sole of his foot among them.”’ 

That same day the poor black boy bade farewell to Israel 
and to Naomi. He was leaving them for ever, and he was 
broken-hearted. Israel was his father, Naomi was his sister, 
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and never again should he set his eyes on either. But in the 
pride of his perilous mission he bore himself bravely. 

“Well, good-night,’’ he said, taking Naomi’s hand, but 
not looking into her blind face. 

**Good-night,’’? she answered, and then, after a moment, 
she flung her arms about his neck and kissed him. He laughed 
lightly and turned to Israel, 

‘*Good-night, father,’’ he said, in a shrill voice. 

** A safe journey to you, my son,’’ said Israel, ‘‘ and may 
you do all my errancs.”’ 

**God burn my great-grandfathcr if I don'’t!’’ said Ali, 
stoutly. 

But with that word of his country his brave bearing at 
length broke down, and drawing Israel aside, that Naomi 
might not hear, he whispered, sobbing and stammcering, 
‘**“When—when Iam gone, don’t, don’t—tell her that I was 
black.’’ 

Then in an instant he fled away. 

** Adieu!” cried Israel, after him; ‘‘adieu! my brave boy, 
simple, noble, loyal heart !”’ 

Next morning Israel, leaving Naomi at home, set off for 
the Kasba, that he might carry out his great resolve to give up 
the office he held under the Kaid. And as he passed through 
the streets his head was held up, and he walked proudly. A 
great burden had fallen from him, and his spirit was light. 
The people bent their heads before him as he passed them, 
and scowled at him when he was gone by. ‘The beggars lying 
at the gate of the Grand Mosque spat over their fingers at his 
back, and muttered, ‘‘ Bismillah!’’ ‘‘ In the name of God !”’ 
A negro farrier in the feddan, who was bent double over a 
hoof as he was shoeing a bony and scabby mule, lifted his 
ugly face, bathed in sweat, and grinned at Israel as he went 
along. A group of Riffians, dirty and lean and hollow-eyed, 
feeding their gaunt camels, and glancing anxiously at the 
sky over the heads of the mountains, snarled like dogs as he 
strode through their midst. The sky was overcast, and the 
heads of the mountains were capped with mist. ‘* Balak! ”’ 
sounded in Israel’s ears from every side. ‘‘ Arrah!’’ came 
constantly at his heels. What matter? He could not be 
wroth with the poor people. Six-and-twenty years he had 
gone in and out among them as a slave. This morning 
he was a free man, and to-morrow he would be one of them- 
selves. 

When he reached the Kasba, there was something in the 
air about it that brought back recollections of the day— 
now nearly four years past—of the children’s gathering at 
Katharine’s festival. The lusty-lunged Arabs squatting at the 
gates among soldiers in white soolhams and peaked tarbooshes, 
the women in blankets standing in the outer court, the dark 
passages smelling of damp, the gusts of heavy odour coming 
from the inner chambers, and the great patio of the fountain 
and fig-trees—the same voluptuous air was over everything. 
And as on that day so on this, in the alcove under the horse- 
shoe arch, beneath ceilings hung with stalactites, against walls 
covered with silken haities, on Rabat rugs of crimson colour 
sat Benaboo and his Spanish wife. Time had dealt with them 
after their kind, and the swarthy face of the Kaid was grosser, 
the short curls under his turban were more grey, and his 
hazel eyes were more streaked and bleared, but otherwise he 
was the same man as before; and Katharine also, save for the 
loss of some teeth of the upper row, was the same woman. 
And if the children had risen up before Israel’s eyes as he 
stood on the threshold of the patio, he could not have drawn 
his breath with more surprise than at the sight of the man 
who stood that morning in their place. 

It was Mohammed of Mequinez. He had come to ask for 
the release of the followers of Absalam from their prison 
at Shawan. In defiance of courtesy, his slippers were on his 
feet. He was clad in a piece of untanned camel-skin, which 
reached to his knees and was belted about his waist. His 
head, which was bare to the sun and drooped by nature like a 
flower, was held proudly up, and his wild eyes were flashing. 
He was not supplicating for the deliverance of the people, 
but demanding it, and taxing Benaboo as a tyrant to his 
throat. 

‘*Give me them up, Benaboo,’? he was saying, as Israel 
came to the threshold, ‘‘or, if they die in their prison, one 
thing I promise you.”’ 

** And pray what is that? ’’ said Benaboo. 

‘* That there will be a bloody inquiry after their murderer.”’ 

Benaboo’s brows were knitted, but he only glanced at 
Katharine, and made pretence to laugh, and then said, ‘‘ And 
pray, my Lord, who shall the murderer be? ”’ 

Then Mohammed of Mequinez stretched out his hand and 
answered, ‘‘ Yourself.’’ 

At that word there was silence for amoment, while Benaboo 
shifted in his seat, and Katharine quivered beside him. 

Benaboo glanced up at Mohammed. He was Kaid, he was 
Basha, he was master of all men within a radius of thirty 
miles, but he was afraid of this man whom the people called a 
prophet. And partly out of this fear, and partly because he 
had more regard to Mohammed’s courageous behaviour in thus 
bearding him in his Kasha and by the walls of his dungeons 
than to the anger his hot word had caused him, Benaboo would 
have promised him at that moment that the prisoners at Shawan 
should be released. 

But suddenly Katharine remembered that she also had cause 
of indignation &gainst this man, for it had been rumoured of 
late that Mohammed had openly denounced her marriage. 

‘* Wait, my Lord,”’ she said. ‘‘ Is not this the fellow that 
has gone up and down your Bashalic, crying out on our 
marriage that it was against the law of Mohammed? ”’ 

At that Benaboo saw clearly that there was no escape for 
him, so he made pretence to laugh again, and said: ‘‘ Allah! 
so it is! Mohammed the Third, eh? Bismillah! Bismillah ! 
Son of Mequinez, God will repay you! Thanks! Thanks! 
You could never think how long 1’ve waited that I might look 
face to face upon the prophet that has denounced a Kaid.”’ 

He uttered these big words between bursts of derisive 
laughter, but Mohammed struck the laughter from his lips in 
an instant. ‘‘ Wait no longer, O Benaboo,’’ he cried, ‘‘ but 
look upon him now, and know that what you have done is an 
unclean thing, and you shall be childless and die!”’ 

Then Benaboo’s passion mastered him. He rose to his feet 
in his anger, and cried: ‘*‘ Prophet. you have destroyed your- 
self. Listen tome, Sir! Theturbulent dogs you plead for shall 
lie in their prison until they perish of hunger and rot of their 
sores. By the beard of my father, I swear it!” 

Mohammed did not flinch. Throwing back his head, he 
answered: ‘‘If I am a prophet, O Benaboo, hear me prophesy. 
Before that which you say shall come to pass, both you and 
your father’s house will be destroyed. Never yet did a tyrant 
go happily out of the world, and you shall go out of it like a 
dog.”’ 

Then Katharine rose to her feet as well, and, calling to a 
group of barefooted Arab soldiers that stood near, she cried: 
‘*Take him! Don’t let him escape!” 

But the soldiers did not move, and Benaboo fell back on to 
his seat, and Mohammed, fearing nothing, spoke again. 

**In a vision of last night I saw you, O Benaboo, and for 
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the contempt you had cast upon our holy laws, and for the 
destruction you had wrought on our poor people, the sword 
of vengeance had fallen upon you. And within this very court, 
and on that very spot where your feet now rest, your whole 
body did lie; and that woman beside you lay over you wailing, 
and your blood was on her face and on her hands; and only 
she was with you, for all else had forsaken you—all save one, 
and that was your enemy, and he had come to see you with his 
eyes, and to rejoice over you with his heart, because you were 
fallen and dead.”’ 

Then, in the creeping of his terror, Benaboo rose up again 
and reeled backward, and his eyes were fixed steadfastly down- 
ward at his feet where the eyes of Mohammed had rested. It 
was almost as if he saw the awful thing of which Mohammed 
had spoken, so strong was the power of the vision upon him. 

But, recovering himself quickly, he cried: ‘‘ Away! 
Bismillah! Bismillah!” 

‘T will go,” said Mohammed; ‘‘and beware what you do 
while I am gone.”’ 

** Do you threaten me?’ 
the Sultan? Will you appeal to Abderrahman ?’ 

‘*No, Benaboo; but to God.”’ 

So saying Mohammed of Mequinez strode out of the place, 
for no man hindered him. ‘Then Benaboo sank back on to his 
seat as one that was speechless, and nothing had the crimson 
on his body availed him, or the gold on his fingers, or the 
silver on his breast, against that simple man in camel-skin, 
who owned nothing, and asked nothing, and feared neither 
Kaid nor King. 

When Benaboo had regained himself, he saw Isracl stand- 
ing at the doorway, and he beckoned to him with the down- 
ward motion which is the Moorish manner. And rising on 
his quaking limbs he took him aside, and said, ‘‘ I know this 
fellow. Allah! Allah! For all his vaunts and visions he has 
gone to Abderrahman. God will show! God will show! | 
dare not take him! Abderrahman uses him to spy and pry on 
his Bashas! Camel-skin coat? Allah! a fine disguise! 
Bismillah! Bismillah!”’ 

Then, looking back at the place where Mohammed in the 
vision saw his body lie outstretched, he dropped his voice to a 
whisper, and said, ‘ Listen! You have my seal ?’’ 

Isracl, without a word, put his hand into the pocket of his 
waistband and drew out the seal of Benaboo. 

‘Right! Now hear me, in the name of the merciful God. 
Do not liberate these dogs at Shawan, and do not give them 
so much as bread to eat or water to drink, but let such as own 
them feed them. Andif ever the thing of which that fellow 
has spoken should come to pass—do you hear?—in the hour 
wherein it befalls—Allah preserve me!—in that hour draw a 
warrant on the Kaid of Shawan and seal it with my seal—are 
you listening ?—a warrant to put every man, woman, and child 
to the sword. Allah! Allah! We will deal with these spies 
of Abderrahman! So shall there be mourning at my burial 
Holy Saints! Holy Saints!—mourning, I say, among them 
that look for joy at my death.”’ 

Thus in a quaking voice, sometimes whispering, and again 
breaking into loud exclamations, Benaboo in his terror poured 
his broken words into Israel's ear. 

Israel made no answer. His eyes had become dim—he 
scarcely saw the walls of the place wherein they stood. His 
ears had become dense he Scarce ly heard the voice of Benaboo 
though the Kaid’s hot breath was beating upon his cheek. But 
through the haze he saw the shadow of one figure tramping 
furiously to and fro, and through the thick air the voice of 
another figure came muffled and harsh. For Katharine, having 
chased with smiles the evil looks of Benaboo, had turned to 
Israel and was saying 

‘What is this I hear of your beautiful daughter—this 
Naomi of yours—that she has recovered her speech and 
hearing! When did that happen, pray’ No answer? Ah, I 
see, you are tired of the deception. You kept it up well 
between you. Butis she stillblind? Soy Dearme! Blind, 
poor child. Think of it!”’ 

Israel neither answered nor looked up, but stood motionless 
on the same place, holding the seal in his hand, And Benaboo, 
in his restless tramping up and down, came to him again, and 
said, ‘‘ Why are you a Jew, Israel ben Olliel? The dogs of 
your people hate you. Witness to the Prophet! Turn Moslem, 
man—what’s to hinder you?”’ 

Still Israel made no reply. But Benaboo continued, 
‘* Listen! ‘The people about me are in the pay of the Sultan, 
and after all you are the best servant I have ever had. Say 
the Kalma, and Ill make you my Kalifa. Do you hear—my 
Kalifa, with power equal to my own. Man, why don’t you 
speak? Are you grown stupid of late as well as weak and 
womanish ¢”’ 

‘Then Israel spoke, and a strange thing happened. 


(To be continued.) 


’ cried Benaboo. ‘* Will you go to 
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At the election for Cambridge University in 1882, when 
the late Mr. Raikes defeated Professor Stuart, Mr. J. K. 
Stephen, now better known as “J. K.S.,” contributed anelection 
squib not very flattering to the Conservative member, and in 
which he was taunted with obtaining “a very decent second- 
class.” Since Mr. Raikes’s death, Mr. Stephen has sent the 
following “In Memoriam” lines to the Globe newspaper— 


No need upon your honoured tomb 
The words de mortuis to write: 

For while we mourn your early doom, 
Your merits strike on all men’s sight. 


The qualities you chanced to want, 
How unimportant they appear : 

Whatever fortune did not grant, 
The greatest gift of all was there. 


You never deigned by any shift 
Your share of daily toil to shirk: 

You had the grand essential gift, 
Capacity for honest work. 


By work you lived: by work you died: 
And earned a name, if any can, 
That's almost always misapplied— 
An honest English working man, 


And I who dared in boyhood’s day 
To write—in riper years to print 
A somewhat disrespectful lay 
(Thongh there was naught of malice in’t)— 


Should like to say I’m not the last 
To recognise your sterling worth: 

Forgive my strictures of the past, 
The overflow of harmless mirth. 


And this, at any rate, is true: 
I should be more than satisfied 
To work as hard and well as you— 
To die in harness, as you died. 
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escaped that danger in the present volume. In the lighter 
pieces such as the altogether excellent sketch of the 
ephant Moti Guj and his drunken mahout—it does not 
eset him; and in others,as in the striking picture of the 








ping, or rather the restless, city of Lahore, where the 
temptation to exaggerate must have been strong, he has suc- 
cessf res lit. But this tendency has, to my thinking, 
i the story cailed At the End of the Passage,” by the air 
of unreal gloom which it has induced him to throw over the 
whole, and, in more than one other piece, it has here and there 
unduly deepened the shadow, to the detriment of the picture. 
I hope it is neither premature nor too late to beg him to be on 


his guard against it 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Walter Scott Life of Cervantes,” by Henry 


announces a“ 


Edward Watts. as the next volume of his Great Writers 
Seri To some of those who have expended five guineas on 
Mr. Watts’s translation of “ Don Quixote” (Bernard Quaritch) 
this will be not a little exasperating, perhaps. We did not 
buy Mr. Watts’s translation, they will say, on its own merits. 
We were quite content with Mr. Ormsby’s version, praised of 
Mr. Fronde, Mr. Saintsbury, and others. We bought Mr. 
Watts lely for the biography—the only satisfactory English 
biography. And now we find that it is to be purchaseable for 


But Cervantes has not a large army of followers in 
this country, I think. There were only two hundred and fifty 
of Mr. Watts’s “ Don Quixote” printed, and they are 
still easily obtainable at the published price. Mr. Ormsby’s 


a shilling 


copies 


translation, again—four handsome volumes which every 
reader of “ Don Quixote” should be proud to possess— 
has fallen to the indignity of a “ remainder,” and may be 


purchased in Booksellers’ Row for’ one-third of its 
original price. It must be not a little distressing to Mr. 
and Mr. Watts that, while there is apparently no 
demand for their translations of “ Don Quixote,” every school- 
boy is made familiar with the book in one or other form of 
Motteanx’ translation—Motteaux, whom Mr. Ormsby describes 
as “worthless as failing to represent, worse than worthless 


Ormesby 
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Miss Mary E. Wilkins has been devoting herself to the 
study of Salem witchcraft. On this subject she has already 
written a play and proposes a novel. 

While interesting for their own sakes, the “ Daphne and 
other Poems” of Mr. Frederick Tennyson (Macmillan and Co.) 
will have a still more intimate appeal for the lovers of our 
modern Horace, that Edward FitzGerald who took Persian 
Omar's silver and gave it back to us as gold, content in his 
“suburb grange” to watch his roses grow and let the world 
go by. ‘Those who know those charming letters of his, over 
which Mr. Aldis Wright got into such hot water with 
Browning, will remember how he was continually urging his 
friend Frederick Tennyson to publish. He didn’t quite say so, 
but certainly he gave one the impression that in his secret 
heart he thought Frederick’s poetry better than that of his 
more famous brother’s. He was just the man to hold such a 
view, for he seemed always to take the unpopular side. One 
of the few men who have avowed a preference for the second 
part of “Faust,” he also affected the second part of “ Don 
Quixote,” and was, on the other hand, never tired of reiterating 
that Lord Tennyson’searly work was his best. Of *'The Princess” 
he could not say a good word, at least until the lyrics were 
interspersed within it ; and, indeed, there was hardly any of 
the Laureate’s maturer work that pleased him. Seeing his 
almost fanatical worship of Crabbe, this was not, perhaps, 
surprising. Despite his ardent wish, it has only been since 
his death that his friend’s poetry has seen the light of day. 


Quite recently Mr. Frederick Tennyson published “The Isles 
of Greece,” and now comes his “Daphne, and _ other 
Poems.” It is impossible,as one holds the goodly volumes, 
not to feel a pang that FitzGerald never lived to see his 


desire so completely fulfilled. 


300KS AND NEW EDITIONS TO HAND.—* Scottish 
edited by Sir George Douglas, Canterbury Poets 
(Walter Scott) ; Handbook of Swindling,’ by Douglas 
Jerrold, Camelot (Walter Scott); “ Balladen und 
Romanzen,” edited by C. A. Buchheim, Golden Treasu ry Serics 
(Macmillan) ; Bacon's Essays, 
edited by W. Aldis Wright, 
cheap reissue of Golden 
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v ner illery of those 
. i 1 highly finished pic- 
tures with which he first won 
our admiration. There are 
twenty-seven of these in * Life 
Handicap the name of the 
co tion is a little mysterious 
—of which some S8ixX or seven 
are recognisable as republica- 
tions from the magazines, while 
the rest are offered for the first 
me, so far as I am aware, to 
th uthor’s large and enthu- 
fi ec public. It would sound 
ungracious to say that “the 
old is better,” and it would, 
in fact, be too sweeping a 
proposition ; seeing that among 
the new are three such pieces 
as “Moti Guj Mutineer, 
Phe City of Dreadful Night,’ 
d, in a different style, the 
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the “Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulooney,.” because I am not 
sure as to whether its proper 
lace is among the new or the 
old Still, among the latter 
are stories that Mr. Kipling 
has never beaten, such as “On 


Greenhow Hull,” and that 
earliest notice to us that a new 


master of the everlastingly 
popular art of story-telling had 
arisen, the “Head of the Dis- 
trict" —a story which some 
still hold to be, apart from its 


narrative merits, an achieve- 


ment of dramatic character- 

drawing unequalled by any- — 
¢ . THE 

thing that the artist has 

accomplished since; and in 


these and the “ Courting of Dinah Shadd” and the “ Limita- 
tions of Pambé Serang” Mr. Kipling is, undoubtedly, his own 
very formidable rival. So, too, is he in “Without Benefit of 
Clergy a fine and moving story, which, however, one could 
have wished renamed, since it is provoking to think how 
much this popular writer may do to spread more widely 
the already widespread delusion that “without benefit of 
clergy ’ means “ without the offices of the Church.” 

That the new stories are of unequal merit is a critical 
observation on which it would not be reasonable to insist. 
[It is natural that they should compare unfavourably in 
this respect with the old, which are, of course, “ picked.” 
A more legitimate point of remark is that they show signs 
of their author having yielded to that temptation which is 
the penalty of rapid and brilliant success in any branch of 





art—the temptation to exaggerate manner into mannerism. 
Mr. Kipling is a realist; and, being a realist, he of course 
holds himself bound on all occasions to “behave as such.” 


Now, realism, considered as the art of representing “ things as 
they are,” ought diligently to be sought and ensued of all 
delineators of life ; but those critics who too loudly vaunt their 
devotion to it would do well to remember this—that there 
is no considerable class of writers, not being professed makers 
of fairy-tales and the like, who deliberately aim at represent- 
ing “things as they are not,” and that, therefore, it does not 
follow that whenever the account given of matters by a writer 
making no special boast of his realism happens to differ from 
that of a professed realist, the former is the false account of 
matters, and the latter the true one. It merely shows either 
that the “things as they are” present themselves in a different 
aspect to the two men, or that, inasmuch as no man could 
possibly describe the totality of things presenting themselves 
to his vision, the difference of impression produced by the two 
accounts is due toa difference in the selection of the things 
to be deseribed. ‘There are few writers who have more firmly 
grasped the great truth that the beginning and end of all art, 
realistic or lection” than Mr. Kipling. The 
danger for him, as an artist who has been so plentifully 
praised for his “stern and uncompromising realism” is that 
he should begin to select amiss ; that he should look too 
exclusively for, and give too much prominence to, those facts 
of life which enable him to show how “stern and uncom- 
promising” a realist he can be. He has not altogether 


other, is “sé 





LATE MR. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL IN HIS 


in misrepresenting.” “Of all the English versions,” says 
Mr. Watts, “ Motteaux’ is the one most remote from the spirit 
and genius of Cervantes.” 


I see that Mr. David Stott is about to publish a cheap 
edition of Shelton’s “Don Quixote,” edited by Mr. Justin 
H. McCarthy. The book is wanted. “Shelton,” says Mr. Ormsby, 
“had the inestimable advantage of belonging to the same 
generation as Cervantes ‘Don Quixote’ had to him a 
vitality that only a contemporary could feel.” Mr. Lowell, it 
may be mentioned, had more than once contemplated editing 
Shelton, but was deterred by the formidable revision which 
he deemed necessary. 


His friends in England and America unite in con- 
gratulating Dr.O. W. Holmes on attaining his eighty-second 
birthday. The Autocrat was born in 1809—the same year as 
Lord Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lowell, by the way, 
wrote birthday odes to Whittier and Holmes on their seventy- 
fifth birthdays. 

Mr. Thurston, of Boston, Massachusetts, sends me a photo- 
graph of Mr. Lowell in his study, which he claims to be the 
very latest portrait of the poet. 


By far the best and fullest article on Lowell is to be found 
where we should naturally look for it—in the columns of the 
New York Nation. To that admirable journal Mr. Lowell was, 
if not a frequent contributor, at least a steady friend. We 
learn from it that Lowell was rather irregular as a student, 
and was suspended on the eve of graduation for a boyish 
escapade. His first wife, Maria White, had great fervour and 
strength of nature; he and she were among the first readers 
of Tennyson's earliest volumes ; and, as they considered their 
courtship too sacred a thing net to be spoken of, the love- 
letters of the young people were freely shown from hand to 
hand. There was a certain constitutional indolence about 
Lowell which prevented his complete success as a professor : 
he would come into the lecture-room yawning, and talk 
cynically. But he was always personally popular. His second 
wife, Miss Frances Dunlap, had been his daughter’s governess. 


STUDY. 


Treasury Series (Macmillan) ; 
“Holidays with the Camera,” 
by many authors (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney); “ The 
Round Tower of Babel,” by 
Edward Downey (Ward and 
Downey); “Scarborough and 
Searborough Spa,” by Francis 
Goodricke (Simpkin and Mar- 
shall); “ The Jubilee of Penny 
Postage, 1840-1890” (Jubilee 
Celebration Office, General 
Post Office) ; “ Thirty-eighth 
teport of the Department of 
Science and Art” (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode); “Ruling the 
Planets,” by Mina E. Burton, 
3 vols. (Bentley); “ The Great 


Gold Lands of South Africa,” 
by Ronald Smith (Ward and 
Lock); “The Way About 


Surrey ” (Iliffe and Son). 


OF A RUNAWAY 
WIFE. 

Kate. By Mrs. Leith 
Adams. ‘Three vols. (Kegan 
aul and Co.)—The favourite 
pathetic theme just now is a 
sensitive young woman fancy- 
ing herself in a wrong position, 
and running away from her 
friends, to their great distress, 
till she is drawn from a hiding- 
place by the accidental dis- 
covery of some fact that ought 


TALE 


Bonnie 


to have been known several 
months before. Kate Granger, 
whose maiden name was Sin- 


clair, is the “ bonnie” heroine 
of this story. We should be 
happy toesteem her an amiable. 
sensible, conscientious, generous 
person, and to commend her as a dutiful wife; but her actual 
conduct, as here related, seems to us deserving of blame. In the 
first place, having married in London a rising barrister, who is 
a gentleman of refined manners, of the best principles, habits, 
and tastes, as well as a devoted husband, she takes offence 
because he had omitted to tell her that his family at Low 
Cross, in the Yorkshire dales, were of simple rustic breeding. 
Even after becoming acquainted with their honest worth, 
and appreciating the virtues of his father and mother 
and sisters, this peevish lady cannot forgive John Granger 
for what she resents as a kind of deception, but which 
on his part was merely an injudicious piece of reserve. 
Her conversations with his mother, a bedridden victim 
of lifelong disease, one of the purest and sweetest souls, 
proving the harmony of the divine spirit with that of human 
domestic love, ought to have taught young Mrs. Granger 
& more correct estimate of her moral obligations. But soon 
after returning to their London home, on the arrival of his “* Aunt 
Libbie” as a visitor—a malicious, unscrupulous, altogether 
mischievous old maid, who is Kate’s relentless enemy, and 
exerts a baneful influence over her nephew—the feeling of 
discord or failure in married life grows more intense. In this 
case, however, we should have thought a right-minded and high- 
spirited wife could easily have sent Aunt Libbie back to York- 
shire, and brought her husband to a satisfactory mutual 
explanation of their sentiments, being, as they both were, 
constant in their affection for each other. “ Bonnie Kate,” as 
a modern romantic heroine, chooses the wild and wayward course 
of eloping—not with a lover, in the scandalous way, but with the 
demon of pride or spite, we take it, as bad as that of wanton- 
ness—and so leaving John Granger to suffer agonies of grief 
for his loss, and dread for her unknown fate. The necessity 
of providing scenes of adventure for a novel is thus complied 
with, and this young lady is next found, starving, wet, cold, 
and half dead, lying on the grass near an old mansion in 
Ireland. It is the abode of two benevolent Quakeresses — 
Faith and Prudence—who kindly take care of Bonnie Kate 
until she prematurely gives birth to a puny babe, while her 
husband in London falls ilk and is like to die. There is 
eventual recovery, restoration, and reconciliation, to be sure; 
but all this trouble might well have been spared. In secondary 
characters and incidents, the story has much to please and 
interest the generality of readers. 
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ind success. The plantations are all set 
round w rac tuiasr-dee-f ¢ of dead bushea, bound 


ind tear the nets, which can only be set on 
the da nights when vigilance in velveteens 
snatches his l-earned rest. It would be too hard 


if the prize of his six months’ labour were snatched 
from him at the very moment of gathering. All 
these thoughts bring shades of trouble across his 
simple face, though they never diminish by one whit 


the unthinking loyalty of his service. He has one 
consolation. Last night he dreamt of mustard, and 
dreaming of mustard is a sure sign that the cat 


which has been prowling after his young birds 
will fall his victim on the morrow. So he lays his 
trap, baits it with rabbit's liver, and sets it round 
with a cunningly arranged bower of branches, in 


f 


the full assurance of a capture. 


POWELL RIVER CAVERN, 
TENNESSEE. 
I'he Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and the cavern 


of Luray must now share their fame with the sub- 
terranean chambers recently explored, for the first 






time, by white men at least, on the Powell River, 
near Cumberland Gap, in the State of Tennessee. 
lhe Powell River Cavern is indeed unrivalled for 
its majestic expanse, and the grotesque outline and 
startling beauty of its stalactites and stalagmites. 

» such subterranean corridors and chambers have 
heen found elsewhere in America. The limestone 
formations along the Powell and Clinch Rivers, 
below the Cumberland mountain range, are dis- 
located in many directions, and caves are frequent. 


The mouth of the Powell River Cavern opens above THE 


the beautiful stream whose name it bears, at an 

elevation of several hundred feet. The Pinnacle 

Rock overlooking Cumberland Gap, through which English 
capitalists have now constructed a railroad, where a century 
ago Daniel Boone followed the trail of the bison, is visible 
from the cave entrance, The smiling valleys in which British 
enterprise has built the new town of Harrogate and laid out 
Cumberland Gap Park stretch away to the west. There its 
projectors expect to see an American Carlsbad, an international 
sanitarium. One may walk erect into the cavern, along a level 
corridor, to the “Sentinels,” grim stalagmitic formations 
which rise 30ft. from floor to roof, seeming to guard the 
portal, The cavern beyond is much wider; its ceiling 
is vaguely visible by lantern light, and everywhere gleams 
the beautiful white limestone, its semi-plastic masses taking 
all sorts of curious shapes. ‘There is a piece of wall 
covered by a growth resembling cauliflowers. In the “ Cata- 
combs” rise snowy pillars, which are startlingly like encrusted 
mummies ; there is the “Corridor of the Inferno,” reminding 
us of Dante's weird creations ; in another place stands “ Dante's 


Pillar.” We observe also the “petrified waterfall.” which 
seems to be a cataract in stone: the “ bamboo forest,” and the 
* Cloister Farther on, in a great three-cornered chamber, 


stands what appears to be an enormous “ haystack,” 30 ft 
high. It might be otherwise fancied an ideal beehive made by 
Brobdingnagian bees out of wax which tarned to marble as fast 
as it was put t& gether. The ceiling rises over it to a he ight of 
50 ft.: and some odd little nooks, like little retiring-rooms, are 
at the three corners of the chamber. There is a tradition that 
the Indians at some ancient time, or perhaps their Aztec pre- 
decessors, used this chamber for religious worship. 

A statue of Joan of Arc has been unveiled in Domremy 
Church, in the presence of three bishops and 3000 people. At 
the banquet which followed, an Alsatian priest drank to the 
French army. 

The death is announced. as having occurred a few days 
since, at Nashville, Tennessee, of Mrs. James K. Polk, relict of 
the tenth President of the United States, whom she had sur- 
vived no less than forty-two years. Mrs. Polk would have 
been eighiy-eight years of age on S pt. 3. Mr. Polk was e lected 
Presiden. in 1845, and died in 1849. 
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The Atlantic Mont claims the fi place by virtue of 
Mr. Ru ird Kipling’s story J Disturber of Traffi It 
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inartistic Mr. Woodrow Wils 1 rather sensible paper 
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The At/antic has on its staff me of the best names among 
our American write Join Burroughs, John Fiske, and 


Octave Thanet; and the veteran poet T. W. Parsons, who 


contributed to the earliest numbers of the magazine, sends a 


The most noteworthy thing in Wa an is & mysterious 
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i graceful figure, well-set grey eyes, 
exion. ‘This ought to be satisfactory, 
and we dry our tears. Mr. Lang's causerie is good : heis justi- 
fiably impatient on the Carlyles. Hethinksthat “if Mr. Carlyle 
i papers in a remote 








» enough to keep his books 
tudio, and to walk thither every morning, he and his wife 
vould have given less handle to the gossip and the bio- 
raphers.’ Has Mr. Lang forgotten the noise-proof room? 
1 er than the 
he but add 








Perhaps no married couple have lived less togeth 
Carlyles did. But I shall agree with Mr. Lang if 
to “ walk thither every morning” the words “and make a 
point of never coming home in the evening.” Then we should 


have had harm my. 


rhe best paper in the Cvnxtury is a smartly written descrip- 
ion of country newspapers in America by the author of that 
very clever book “ The Story of a Country Town.” Mr. Howe 
is himself a provincial editor. He begins by telling us that 
plenty of country papers have not made a dollar in twenty 
years; that country editors quarrel with one another too 





much; that f of them are comfortably rich or have 
luxurious homes; and that the editor is seldom a popular 
ian. He has not even the “ Hoo-roar, Pott!” which com- 
yrted him of Eatanswill. All this ceases to be mysterious 


vhen it is further explained that the circulation of each 
country paper is out the same—usually less than a bundle 
of nine hundred and sixty, rarely fifteen hundred. ‘Il'wo 
subjects apparently never pall upon American readers—-Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Siberia—and the Century commences with a 
paper on the latter. The portrait of Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
is as good as it could be: the writer of the accompanying 
criticism probably takes him too seriously. 





In Good Words Mr. Barrie's story, “The Little Minister,” 


grows in interest and power. The schoolmaster tells his secret 
to the minister: “ You are my son.” Let the readers of Good 
Words look for one of the greatest scenes of modern 
fl min the next ¢ pter Mrs Oliphant’s ‘The 
Marriage of I r” is a 1 magazine story on 
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POWELL RIVER CAVE, NEAR CUMBERLAND GAP, TENNESSEE: 


“THE HAYSTACK,” A STALAGMITIC FORMATION, 


announcement on the contents page, “ There is no rule in this 
magazine entitling a contributor to the publication of his 
signature. This and all kindred matters rest solely in the 
Editor’s discretion.” Thereby no doubt hangs a correspon- 
dence. Macmillan has been distinguished lately by really 
good and individual short stories over unknown signatures, and 
it still retains the attractive literary flavour which character- 
ised it from the first. But the September number is a very 
poor one. “Salome a is crude and ineffective : - The story of 
an Oak Tree” simply dull. Bret Harte’s new story, “ A First 
Family of Tasajara,” is the work of an = craftsman, 
and may develop; as yet it is of a kind which the author has 
himself made commonplace. There is a rose-coloured sketch 
of “* Fruit-Growing in Florida,” from which we learn that civili- 
sation flourishes in the neighbourhood of lemons—a great truth 
anticipated by Sydney Smith. Orange-trees, it seems, ulti- 
mately produce a thousand oranges each. And yet, Florida 
notwithstanding, our thirsty cousins import every year seven 
hundred millions of oranges from Europe! In an article 
against the magnum opus theory, W. P. J. thinks that if 
Mr. Casaubon had contributed pithy paragraphs to the 
Guardian “he would have been a more profitable writer as 
well as a better husband.” But would he then have been 
Dorothea’s husband ? 

Lonaman's boasts an article by Mr. Froude, the first of 
a short series on “ The Spanish Story of the Armada.” It is 
based on a collection of letters and documents brought 
together by Captain Fernandez Duro, of the Spanish Navy. 
In Mr. Marion Crawford’s new story, “The Three Fates,” 
the hero is a literary gentleman, who has achieved an 
enormous success Nothwithstanding, he is rejected by 
a young lady. Whereupon, “For the first moment George’s 
heart stood still. Then it began to beat furiously, though 
it seemed as though its pulsations had lost the power 
of propelling the blood from its central seat. He kept his 
position motionless and outwardly calm, but his dark face grew 
slowly white, leaving only black circles about his gleaming 
eyes, and his scornful mouth gradually set itself like stone.” 
But in the next chapter he is welcomed by a young lady, who 
looked very delicate but was not soin reality, who had a very 






the number is 










Blackwood enrols among its contributors Miss 
Annie S. Swan, who was somewhat despitefully 
treated in its columns some montlis ago. The 
popular novelist writes of “A Country Town.” 
Country towns and short stories are comiug into 
popularity together. The articles generally are 
good, but not remarkable. Was it worth while to 
make such haste in writing about Mr. Lowell? The 
paper winds up with this pathetic sentence: “ We 
may believe that the best of his literary work 
was done ; but he will be sadly missed in literary 
and social circles.” 

The best short story of the month, without 
exception, is ‘‘ Detected Culprits,” in the Cornhill. 
It is quite worthy of Mr. Anstey. But was the 
How quickly 


' 


schoolmaster as bad as he is painted ? 
and profoundly he appreciated a good cigar 
Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s story, “The New Rector,” 
promises well, but it suggests a comparison it will 
not bear with “Scenes of Clerical Life.” As yet 
Mr. Weyman has given us no fine character, and in 
a clerical story there should be one at least. * Adver- 
tising in China” is good, and altogether this is an 
excellent number. 

Lippincott depends very much on its complete 
story, and of late it has not scored any conspicuous 
success in this way. Still, it is a good magazine, 
and generally contains several readable articles. 
“Real People in Fiction” is laboriously put 
together, but why make Thackeray’s friend * Arch- 
dekne”? It is Arcedeckne in Mr. Yates’s brilliant 
volume. “ Thou and I,” by Jeanie Gwynne Bettany, 
is a pretty poem. f 


INDIAN JUGGLERS. 

Sleight of hand is apt to be an hereditary talent; 
and the cunning of Hindoo conjurers, if they do not 
form a recognised caste, is a gift bequeathed, with 
the secret of many tricks, from generations of vast 
antiquity, still practising a gainful profession. 
They fairly earn their popularity with spectators of 
all classes among an Eastern race which delights in 
wondering, and which is never prompted by scien- 
tific curiosity to find out how things are done. 
Some of their surprising feats, indeed, have often 
been imitated, by different means, in the exhibitions 
to be seen in European cities. That of causing 
a plant, or any other unexpected object, to appear on 
ground from which a basket has been lifted, when it had 
not been there before the space was covered, is a common 
sort of performance. We feel morally certain that it was 
dexterously put there in some manner that the company 
could not see. In a recent number of this Journal, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, the contributor of our “Science Jottings,’ made 
some remarks on this trick of the Indian jugglers, as it is 
described by Chevalier Herrmann, a German _ professional 
illusionist. The spectators first see an empty flower-pot ; 
they see earth put into it, with a little water, and a few 
mango seeds, after which it is covered with a cloth. The 
juggler then walks several times round the covered pot, 
“allowing his robes,’ we are told, ‘to envelop it at each 
turn,” while his assistants chant a sort of incantation. After 
three minutes of this mummery, the cloth is removed, anda 
fine young mango plant, already three feet high, is discovered 
growing in the pot. Professor Herrmann believed that the 
conjurer had managed, under cover of his long robes, to get 
hold of the pot, which rested on a tripod of bamboo sticks, 
and to stick in the mango plant, which he had carried hidden 
in his skirts, 


On the anniversary of the Prince Consort's birthday 
(Aug. 27) the Gentlemen of the Household in attendance on 
the Queen, with the servants and tenants of the Balmoral, 
Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, assembled at the Obelisk at 
noon, and drank to the memory of his Royal Highness. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, visited Kendal on 
Aug. 27, and opened an Industrial Exhibition. On behalf of 
the Mayor and Corporation, an illuminated address, in a silver 
casket, was presented to the Princess, after which she declared 
the Exhibition open. Her Royal Highness afterwards attended 
St. George’s Hall, where a composition in her honour, entitled 
‘A Song of Praise.” by Mr, Arthur Somerville, a_ local 
musician, was performed. On the following day the Princess 
visited Barrow-in-Furness to open a fancy fair in connection 
with St. George’s Church. She was met at the station by 
the Mayor and Town Council, and the Town Clerk read an 
address of welcome, to which the Princess briefly replied. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


This congress, which was founded in Paris in 1873, is the 
ninth of the series, and now meets in England for the second 
time. Its first visit was paid in 1874, but it left no trace in an 
annual national congress, which is one of the main objects of 
its peregrinations from country to country. It is to be hoped 
that the present gathering will leave behind the nucleus of a 
perennial British Oriental Congress, for the interests of this 
Empire require a more constant reminder of its duties to 
Eastern lands and learning than can be expected from an 
international gathering once in every fifteen years. Indeed, 
but for the failure of the last congress, held at Stockholm 
and Christiania, to fix the place of the next meeting, as required 
by the statutes, the congress might either never have met 
again, owing to the disinclination of other countries to emulate 
the lavish hospitality of Sweden-Norway, or else England 
would only have had its turn after Madrid, which is next on 
the list, Geneva, Brussels, Munich, Lisbon, Constantinople, 
Cairo, Bombay, Washington, and other capitals where there 
are Orientalists, had been served. In Scandinavia it was 
“all play and no work”,; here it will be “all work and no 
play,” to judge from the fact that nine hours a day have been 
devoted to work from the Ist to the 10th Sept., interrupted by 
only one conversazione on the 9th and a banquet on the 10th. 
The delegates from the various foreign Governments and 
learned bodies to the congress were received by the Vice-Presi- 
dents and Council of the Royal Society of Literature on the 
evening of Aug. 31. The opening meeting was held at the Inner 
Temple Hall; selections from the 150 “ papers” of which the 

congress disposes 


have been’ read 
there and at the 
Examiners’ Hall 


in Chancery Lane 
and in adjoining 
rooms, continu- 
ing to Thursday, 
Sept. 10, when 
diplomas, medals, 
and other honours 
are awarded for 
services to Orien- 
tal learning in 
connection with 
the Oriental Con- 
other- 
wise brought to 
its notice. The 
programme is a 


gress, or 


very extensive 
one, In all 
Oriental special- 
ties summaries 


have been written 
for the first time, 
so as to bring 
research in them 
up to date as 
starting - points 
for fresh in- 
quiries, and their 
practical side has 
also not been ignored, as valuable suggestions have been made 
for the encouragement of Oriental studies in this and other 
countries, including even countries of the East, where the 
progress of European thought often leads to the neglect of 
indigenous culture. The “ Relations with Orientals,” especially 
with native Oriental scholars, are to be put on a footing of 
mutual respect, and “ Modern Oriental Linguistics” are to 
form a part of the education of merchants and others con- 
nected with the East. With the view of learning how 
Oriental art, art-industry, and even literature may be made 
profitable to England and the East alike, the London Chamber 
of Commerce and other representatives of the City are to meet 
the congress. At another meeting the necessity of ethno- 
graphy to philology, or the study of the customs and associa- 
tions of a race in connection with the grammar of its language, 
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is to be considered, 
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DR. G. W. LEITNER, WITH NATIVES OF 

This week we deal with Central Asia, Afghanistan, and 
Dardistan, towards a better knowledge of which Dr. H. W. 
Bellew, in a magnum opus especially written for the congress, 
“The Ethnology of Afghanistan,” has rendered invaluable 
service, worthy of his long meritorious official connection 
with that country and the cause of exploration. Colonel 
Tanner has given a survey of the land and peoples of the 
Hindu-kush, which Dr. Leitner first brought to notice in 1866, 
and regarding which he communicated new and startling 
linguistic and ethnographical discoveries. By the courtesy of 
the editor of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the natural organ 
of an Oriental congress, we have been supplied with some of the 
photographs that will appear in its October number. ‘The one at 
the top is the facsimile of a photograph taken ten years ago, and 
represents, beginning from the extreme left, the standing figure 
of tall Khudayar, the son of an Akhun or Shiah priest of 
Nagyr, a country ruled by the old and wise Tham or Raja 
Zafar Ali Khan, whose two sons, Alid4d Khan in 1866, and 
Habib ulla Khan in 1886, instructed Dr. Leitner in the 
Khajuna language, which is spoken alike in gentle but brave 
Nagyr and in its hereditary rival country, the impious and 
savage Hunza “ Hun-land,” represented by the last figure on 
the right, Matavalli, whom we portrayed in connection with 
the Woking mosque some timeago. No.2 on the left (stand- 
ing) is an Uzbek visitor from Koldb, one Najmuddin, a poet 
and theologian. Nos. 3and 4 are pilgrims from Nagyr to the 
distant Shiah shrine in Syria of the martyrdom of Husain at 
Kerbelé ; between them stands the staunch supporter of 
Oriental races and learning, Dr. Leitner, the organiser of this 
year’s congress ; No. 5 is a Chitraéli soldier, while No. 7, the 
front sitting figure on the left, is a distinguished Arabic 
scholar from Gabridl, a peaceful and learned home, now, 
perhaps, threatened by European civilisation. No. 8 is the 
Sunni Moulvi Habibulla, a Tajik of Bukhara and a Hakim 
(physician). No. 9 is Dr, Leitner’s old retainer, Ghulam 
Muhammad, a Shiah of Gilgit, a Shin Dard (highest caste), 











THE SIRDAR NIZAM-UL-MULK, RULER OF YASIN, WITH SOME OF HIS FAMILY AND COURT. 


THE HINDU-KUSH AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

who was prevented from cutting down his mother, which he 
was attempting to do in order “to save her the pain of parting 
from him.” 10. Ibrahim Khan, a Shiah, Roéno (highest official 
caste) of Nagyr, pilgrim to Kerbelé. 11. Sultan Ali Yashkun 
(second Shin caste) Shiah, of Nagyr, pilgrim to Kerbelé. The 
word “ Yashkun” is, perhaps, connected with “ Yuechi.” 

The two heads are typical of the natives of Nagyr and 
Dareyl and are of high anthropological value. 

The drawing at the bottom represents the first literary 
author of his race, our new ally, the Sirdar Nizim-ul-Mulk, 
the ruler of Yasin, and son of the once dreaded Aman-ul- 
Mulk, the Shah Kathor of Chitral. The Sirdar's collection of 
Chitral legends and songs created considerable interest at the 
congress. In the photograph which we reproduce he is sur- 
rounded by a council attended by Maimun Shah, foster-brother 
of Aman-ul-Mulk on the left, and by Bahadur Shah, son of 
Aman -ul-Mulk’s 
brother, whilst 
behind him stand 
our Indian Agent, 
Wafadar Khan 
and a Chitrali 
office - holder, 
Wazir Khan, of 
corresponding 
rank. 

Great interest 


belongs to the 
collection of M. 
Claine, the  in- 


trepid Sumatra 
explorer, who has 
discovered an in- 
digenous civilisa- 
tion behind the 
belt of the an- 
thropophagous 
Bataks ; the medi- 
cal manuscripts, 
in which the 
microbe theory 
appears to have 
been anticipated, 
and the drawings 
that seek to re- 
present the living 
germ of disease 
from a_ scarcely 
perceptible point 
toa layer of worms; and to photographs of the remarkable 
drawings of prehistoric hieroglyphics, men and animals, 
discovered by Mr. F. Fawcett, at Bellary, in Southern India. 
The congress enjoys the patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, who has taken a great interest in its formation, 
but whose military duties have prevented his being present 
during the first five days. His Royal and Imperial Highness 
the Archduke Rainer, a great promoter of Oriental research, 
who was the protector of the seventh congress, which assembled 
at Vienna in 1886 under his active guidance, became the second 
patron on condition that the lead throughout was given 
to an English prince. ‘The presidency of the congress was 
accepted by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, during 
whose unavoidable absence Dr. C. Taylor, the learned Master 
of St. John’s, Cambridge (where he will entertain the 
congress on Sept. 11), would preside. Its organising com- 
mittee is chiefly composed of Orientalists in various parts of 
England and Scotland and of Anglo-Indian ex-officials. It 
enjoys the honorary presidency of two former Viceroys of 
India, the Earl of Lytton and the Marquis of Dafferin. A 
number of Indian chiefs are honorary members, as also 
the Ministers of Public Instruction of France, Italy, and 
selgium ; the Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of Cambridge 
University ; Cardinal Manning; the Bishop of Worcester, 
Hon. President, with Lord Halsbury, of the Arabic section ; 
Lord Knutsford, who has assisted the Polynesian section 
with advice; Sir A. H. Layard; Sir F. Leighton; M. de 
Bonnevie, President of the last congress at Christiania, the 
Marquis of Bute,and Lord Lawrence. Nearly all the founders 
and original promoters of the congress which was created at 
Paris in 1873 are present; and nearly all the Ambassadors and 
Ministers of foreign countries have joined the organising 
committee ; and this congress is also supported by represen- 
tative members of all the Scotch universities, and by many 
persons eminent in art, literature, science, and administr= tion. 
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BELLS AGAIN. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


I have for several years—indeed, ever since I lectured on the 
subject at the Royal Institution—been urging upon the public 
the distinction between bell music and bell noise. The noble 
British art of bell-ringing is not primarily music at all, but 
noise second, and musical sound third. But even 
A peal of seven bells, 


exercise first, 
musical sound is not necessarily music. 
on which, I am told, if you go on without stopping you can 
ring 5040 changes in three hours, does not make music to the 
musician’s ear, only a most wearisome clashing of sounds 
arranged arithmetically, which under other conceivable cir- 
cumstances and in other combinations might yield a meagre 
tune or a few chords. But no amount of triple bob majoring 
or volleying can constitute music. Into the fascinations of 
bell-ringing I have never pretended to enter. Good exercise 
it must be, strength and 
skill it may require, and 
a little of it, a long way 
off, “far, far away” or 
“ over some wide-watered 
shore, swinging slow 
with sudden roar,” may 
be impressive or agree- 





able in its way. I don’t 
deny it; besides chacun | i Ferrer eR 
a@ son godt, But when I ALN AA HP 
called attention at the 


Royal Institution to the 
Belgian carillons, and 
urged the introduction 
of well-tuned Belgian 
bells into some of our 
and = half-empty 
cathedral or townhall 
have 


noble 
towers, I seem to 
propounded ideas so 
startling and novel to 
the average British mind 
(although visit 
selgium every 
that even now 
nature of the 
carillon is not grasped 

not even by those 
who, like the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, 
have gone the length of 
ordering a large Belgian 
carillon of thirty - two 
bells. Let me explain: 
and I shall best do so by 
contrasting the contents 
of an English and a 
Belgian cathedral tower. 
The vital differences 
between bell-ringing and 





people 
year) 
the real 
3elgian 


no, 


sarillon - playing will 
then be obvious. 
Your English tower 


shall have twelve bells, 
say, from four 
cwt. 


varying, 
tons to some six 
you shall swing 
them by means of ropes 
and wheels, and the 
clapper shall come down 
deafening 
“whack,” which let us 
call “bringing out the 
full tone,” or you shall 
have a chiming appara- 
tus, worked by one man 
on Gillet and Bland’s 
system or on the old 
rough peg method, elicit- 
ing a milder tone than 
the wheel - and - rope 
method. On these twelve 
big bells you shall then 
perform, if you like, the 
purgatorially prolonged 
“changes” admired by 
the British bell-ringer, 
or, at a pinch, “The 
Blue Bells of Scotland ” 
or the “Old Hundredth 
Psalm,” in unison. The 
clock can be fitted with 


apiece 4 


with a 


a revolving barrel, which shall do likewise for you; 
and then you will have come to an end of your bell 


music in your British belfry. But, stay—there is yet 
another bell exercise. Are we not every year reminded in 
the newspapers of the horrible ding-dong on a couple or 
even only one bell, which is supposed, in big cities, to attract 
to divine service, but which is more calculated to drive away 
worshippers, as bells are said to drive away devils and dis- 
perse storms? ‘The newspapers are right. City folk have a 
grievance with ding-dong bells in season and out of season ; 
but the grievance is not that there are too many bells, or even 
their too great frequency. It is that there are too few bells, 
and the fact that they produce noise, not music. This requires 
comment. Belgium will supply it. ; 

Let us now go to Mechlin. In the grand tower of St. 
Rhombaud there are forty-four bells, all tuned in semitones, and 
varying in weight from several tons—the thunder bells—to a 
few pounds—the shrill trebles. You have, in fact, the range of a 
colossal pianoforte at your disposal. You can play pianoforte 
scores on that mighty instrument, as you sit before your 
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double rows of jutting pegs with well-gauntleted hands, and 
control a row of pedals, organwise, acting on the big bells 
with your feet. Your strokes release the big hammers up 
aloft, which, although they donot thump the metal murderously, 
are poised with an adequate drop, so as to elicit the full round 
I have heard M. Denyn—once the greatest 
nearly blind—play a 


tone of each bell. 
carillonneur of this century, now, alas ! 
big organ score of Handel on the Mechlin bells, and make 
grand music for the town and all its environs for five miles 
round. I have heard him then start a tremendous elepbantine 
galop —keeping it up for seven or eight minutes with the big 
thunder bells in rhythm of strict regularity—never faltering 
or losing one beat, and throwing in showers of little notes 
with the treble bells meanwhile as an extra tour de force; 
and I have seen the market-place at Mechlin crowded with a 
spellbound audience, what time the old tower itself seemed to 
rock and bound to the colossal galop, which suggested a giant 





*A ROSE MAIDEN.”-—BY P. THUMANN. 


careering with seven-leagued boots. Then I have heard Denyn 
play “ Casta Diva,” fully accompanied with a fougue and florid 
cadenzas worthy of Rubinstein. Indeed, M. Denyn was truly 
the Liszt or Rubinstein of the carillon clavecin. But in the 
absence of sucha carillonneur, or any carillonneur at all, let us 
aspire to something short of all this. We have a very good 
substitute all day and all night at Mechlin, and in most other 
Belgian towns, too—I allude to the performances of the auto- 
matic tambour or revolving drum, worked every quarter of an 
hour by the cathedral clock. At intervals, instead of the 
hideous ding-dong or even the barren Westminster quarters— 
a little gush of harmonised melody, lasting a few seconds only, 
is released from the tower and floats like a spirit voice over 
the city. It is not all big bells such as our ringers 
thump, any more than it would be all bass notes on the piano 
if you wanted to play music; but big and little, treble and 
bass, musically mingled are there ; and oh! the dearth of it, 
when, after living for some days in a town where all time 
flows by to music, you come into a common city where there 
are no voices in the upper air! To me, indeed, on leaving 
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Mechlin, it was as though the angels had gone out of the 
sky and left nothing but the light of common day behind 
and the unconsecrated din of the streets and hum of human 
voices below. 

ow, I have written this for a special reason. I am person- 
aliy responsible, in a sort of way, for every one of the Belgian 
carillons which since my lecture at the Royal Institution and 
the publication of “Bells and Carillons” in “ Music and 
Morals” have been erected in England and Scotland. 
consulted by the Duke of Westminster, who has a fine carillon 
at Eaton Hall; by the Rector of Cattistock, who has another; by 
the people of Aberdeen, who have the largest set of thirty-two 
bells cast by Severin van Aerschodt, in their townhall. In no 
one case, after all the expense and trouble that have been 
incurred, has any satisfactory carillon music, even by tle 


I was 


tambour, let alone the key~- board, been produced. At 
Cattistock, for want of a paltry £40, no tambour or 
clavecin has as yet been 

provided. At Eaton 

Hall no adequate tam- 

eae Ny bour setting of tunes 

! ns has been heard, and 
jay the machinery, for 


reasons which I will not 
enter upon, is 
but at 


now 

not a 
Aberdeen 
mistake has 
and, I fear, a 
fiasco is 
The thirty-two bells at 
Aberdeen, by Severin 
van Aerschodt, 


SUCCESS ; 
a still worse 
been made, 
worse 


impending. 


were 
pronounced admirable 
even by ‘Taylor of Lough- 
borough, who may be 
called his English rival. 
A Belgian key - board 
was also provided, and 
overtures were made to 
M. Denyn’s son to come 
over and open the bells. 
That gentleman asked a 
fee, and it 


elderly 


preposterous 
ended in = an 

carillonneur no longer 
capable of manipulating 
the bells being engaged. 


He at once tampered 
with the wires, short- 
ened the fall of each 


hammer, so as to lighten 


the work for himself 
the consequence was 
that when the citizens 
of Aberdeen met to 
hear the carillon  per- 
formance they got in 
no one case the full 
tone of their bells—the 
treble bells being no- 
thing but a_ feeble 
“tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
tankle!” as Mr. Gros- 
smith would say. Will 
it be believed that, on 
the strength of this 
failure, and for want of 


the 
knowledge, it 
been proposed to fit a 


most rudimentary 


has now 


tambour with a_ few 
tunes jn wnison ('), and 
use only some of the 


big bells, thus entirely 
ignoring the properties 
of the carillon as a 
musical instrument 
whose specialty it is to 
produce tunes properly 
harmonised, a8 on a 
pianoforte or an organ ? 
To the Aberdeen com- 
plaint that the little 
bells can’t be heard, I 
reply Adequately 
struck, the little bells 
will be heard in 
proportion to the 
bells, just as the treble 


due 


big 


notes have their appointed place on the piano and in every 
‘Tis, in a word, music, and not 
and that 


harmonised piece of music. 
big ding-dongs alone that a carillon 
is what, sooner or later, I hope the English people will under- 
stand, especially now they have got so far as ordering several 


aims at, 


suites of musical bells and paying for them. 

There is a great deal more to be said, but perhaps this is 
enough for the present. Let the Aberdeeners take courage, 
get their hammers readjusted, get over a good carillonneur, 
and give him time and facility to prepare a real clavecin per- 
formance for them, and I promise them a new light, or rather a 
new sound, will burst upon them, and they will begin to realise 
that, after all, they have not spent their money for naught. 
But, failing the carillonneur, let them get some proper carillon 
music arranged on a Belgian barrel supplied by Michaels, of 
Mechlin, and superintended by an experienced carillonneur, 
and let their present clock work their thirty-two bells in 
streams of music instead of those harrowing ding-dongs at 
present contemplated on twelve heavy bells, from which may 
all good Aberdeeners be saved ! 
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BY ANDREW LANG. 

A short time since I read in a book by the celebrated 
Mr. W. D. H s that t America tizens of the present 
day have carried the art of ving to a pitch never hitherto 
" I i this may r min hours 
of melancholy, and yet one asked oneself if e news is not 
too good to be true We may test in little things the general 
law formulated by Mr. Howells, and I thought of testing it 
magazine poetry. The pages of verse which adorn the 
excellent and popular American magazines express, no doubt, 
rich thoughts on life, which pass half consciously 
1 8 ey t through the minds of the nation’s 

! U} ure very numerous ; I believe that a biographical 
ul ft has been pu s Greece 1 ) is rich 

it we may call magazine poet ithors not very grand 

mere las no ch read he perched on the 

i] of Ap rheir fu pieces, which they 

hav nt t the n s had magazines 

t exist = i of ! two tl sand years 
1 mu | 8 ur ( l ) Greek 

\ i ry t ithering id indifferent 
I e& 8a I i rwhich 1 3 n I in 
G The} \ ( hatia l iying Ui lise ive 
so man fa han to life 3 
] is “ln ) 1 \ ent 5, | ps, most 
I \ i standard of ex - 

i i ) iem ra ttl 
G k fee i t ? POssess \ 
s i s 1 ¢ renerations 
S " " ) i tuke » Greek the 
t ue u have a be i iviving for it 18 
yomen presery nd customs, ¢ ming und rust 
dan I 1 balla und fairy t S But so many young 
iad pu ff i (,reek t they aret i ven (about the 
we when Cato acqu it) that perhaps vill never reall) 
m itl ow on 1 I 1, asit 
it were liket " yurning decorative pat yood, or 

like Zenana wor some domestic craft of 

gut this is a on. We were comparing Greek with 
American magazine poetry. The modern branch of the subject 


may be studied by everyone at leisure. I would only venture 
to offer an opinion that Greek minor poetry, in its brevity 
and simplicity, had certain advantages over the effusions 


which now decorate the monthly serials. Unluckily we cannot 


give Greek examples in the original, and no poetry can be 


fairly represented by translations. If they are in literal prose, 


Mr 


hard and 


Mackail’s valuable selection, they seem somewhat 
If they are 
takes the place of the old ; and in both casesall the indefinable 


as in 
crabbed. in rhyme, a new measure 
and essential charm of the best words in the best places is lost. 
Nevertheless, I offer 
chiefly for the pleasure of making them, and with a keen sense of 


a handful of rhyming versions, made 


the inadequacy, the treachery of them as representations of 


the antique. At best, they can be no more like the originals, 


than a German copy of a Tanagra terra- 


The gem-engravers of the sixteenth 


in grace of form, 


cotta is like its model. 
and eighteenth centuries have occasionally deceived even the 
most learned students of antique engraved stones by their 
imitations. But this is a skill beyond the powers of the 
translator. 

With this apology let us present these scraps, beginning 
with a mere verse of compliment. Cymagoras of Mitylene 
was a Court-poet in Rome during the later part of the reign 
of Augustus. To the daughter of one of his patrons he pre- 
sented, on her birthday, which fell in midwinter, a wreath of 
roses either “forced” under glass or sent over from Egypt. 
His poem consists of six lines only: there are nine, alas! in 
the translation. The roses are supposed to speak for them- 
selves— 

WINTER 
Of old we 
To-day 
In deep midwinter opening 


ROSES. 
roses bloomed in spring. 


our crimson cups we bring, 


To this thy birthday have we sped, 
bridal bed, 


garlanded, 


That brings thee near thy 


tetter to die thus 


To perish ere the begun, 
About 


Than live 


spring 's 
fairest 


April sun, 


thy brows, thou one 


and see the 


Leonidas of Tarentum lived about 280 pB.c. The following 


little piece may have been inscribed on some stone by the dusty 
summer roadside— 

THE 

Not where the 


WAYSIDE WELL. 


sultry pool is fouled by sheep 


Drink, wayfarer; but climb a little way; 


By yonder pastoral pine above the steep, 


rhe grassy hillock 
rhere shalt thou find the 


Forth the 


where the heifers stray. 
snow-cold springs that leap 
and babble through the day. 


from rock, 


Beside the road there must have been the rifted and rocky bed 
ofaburn. In summer but a little tepid water, stirred by the 
sheep, would be lyingin the pools; the streams between the 
pools would be dry and stony. Thus, the thirsty traveller 
needed the warning of the poet— 

“ Drink thou not here, wayfarer, from this warm pool, full of 
mud from the torrent’s bed, stirred up by the pasturing sheep; 
but go on a little way across the height where the heifers graze, 
and there, by that pastoral pine-tree, thou wilt find, babbling 
through the fountained rock, a spring more chill than the 
Northern snow.” 

I give the piece in literal prose to illustrate the treachery of 
translators. I have had to omit the facts that the pool isa 
pool in a dry burn-bed, that the sheep are at pasture (which 
we might take for granted), that the rock is “ well-watered,” 
as Liddell and Scott render it, or “ fountained,” as Mr. Mackail 
says; and that the spring is “colder” than snows of the 
North, I can only say “ snow-cold.” 

“Rhymes are stubborn things,” 
omitting all that, to make an addition 
“through the day,” which is merely otiose. 


and I have had, besides 
the springs babble 
Yet I may turn 


THE 
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and twist it as I will, I cannot quite fit Leonidas of Tarentum 


to the trans] 
There is, to me, a great charm in the 


ator’s bed of Procrustes. 

little verses which 
dedicate statues, flowers, rural implements, first fruits, or even 
rustic deities, to Pan, Priapus, Aphrodite of 
, or the Nymphs. 
» hearts of the dedicators, how much of poetic 


an old hat, to the 


the 


How much cf real religious 


seashore 





and gracious superstition, how much of a canny opinion that 
“the experiment was weel worth making,” of course wecannot 
] the 


determine. improved in 
humanity by 


faith in 
haunting deities of gardens, glades, and wild sea-banks. Moero 
the following dedication for 
river nymphs of Anigrus on the borders of 


But art of living was sensibly 


beanty and survivals of an ancient 


of Byzantium, a lady poet, wrote 
statues of the 
Elis. People 

and bathed in 
» go to Royat now, they take the waters, but they 


suffering from skin-dis¢ sacrificed in their 


ases 
cave their river, which contained sulphur. 
When peo; 
forget to thank the nymphs. Cleonymus did not forget: he 


fF +} 


stream, perhaps mere 


terra it figurin like those of Tanagra, and Moero wrote 
this dedicatory qu in 
ro THE NYMPHS 
Nym fA ug wa 
\ f ltr 1 tt ps «alvine 
if 1 ( ) ! vho ga 
? (; by ith the nit 
The au wv of the following poem is unknown. A sorceress 
of Thes e witches flourished, dedicates a talisman to 
Aphrodite In Greek magic, a lady who wished to win, or 
win back, a lover, fastened the bird called a wry-neck in a 
whee id whirled i yand, with certain rites, and muttered 
charms. ‘The second Idyll of Theocritus contains the story 
and the song of such a love-lorn girl. In this dedication the 
sorceress offers an image of the wry-neck engraved on an 


amethyst and set ina wheel of gold, a delightful antique to 





unearth, if we could only find it 
THE TALISMAN. 
| vryneck, bird of Nico, that of old 
Had magi ) ( 50 sea 
oO from br bece t with gold, 
Ca 1 in clea I » thee, 
talisman th by : 
bound about ldle is a tress 
lambs’ t and dainty fine, 
f the Larisswan sorceress, 





Unlucky American ladies have no such resources in 
their civilisation ; but, unlike the Greeks, they can fall back 
on hypnotism. 

Anyte, of 
the next dedication for Theudotos. 


young 


Tegea, the lily-maid of Meleager’s poem, wrote 
Her date is uncertain, but 


she belonged to an age comparatively early— 
rO PAN AND THE NYMPHS, 
ro farmyard nymphs and to the bristly Pan, 


rhis gift gave Theudotos, for in the heat 


They stayed him once, an over-wearied man, 
And in their hands brought water honey-sweet. 
Ah! when will the swinked, tanned American farmer know 


anything of snch benignant deities, or find,among the numerous 
his continent, such a lily-maid as Anyte to record 
his gratitude in lines as lovely in their simplicity as a gem 
of the age of Phidias? Is there really a life better worth 
living, in the wide wheat-bearing plains, than the life of the 
labourer Theudotos ? 


poetesses of 





For a grumbling farmer, with a stinted plot of barren 


ground, Diodorus of Sardis, called Zonas (B.C. 88), wrote this 
dedication to Deo, or Demeter, of the winnowing-fan— 
TO DEMETER AND THE HOURS, 
lo Deo of the Fan, to you 
Whose feet are in the furrows set, 
Fair Hours, Heronax 


gives his due, 
Little hath he, and less ye get: 
A few ears from the threshing floor, 
And, on a tripod, scattered seed 
Scant from the scanty; 
Wins he from scanty mountain mead. 


slender store 


Getulicus lived in the present, or Christian, era, perhaps in 
the second century, but was not an Early Christian. To 
Aphrodite of the Seashore he wrote this dedication, as to a 
goddess potent in voyaging and love affairs— 


TO APHRODITE OF THE FAIR 
Goddess of the shores, to thee 
Cakes and tiny gifts I bring, 
Who shall tempt the Ionian sea, 
O'er the wide wave voyaging. 
To Eidothea sail I fast, 
Shine thou then with kindly power 
On my love as on my mast, 
Queen of beach and bridal bower. 


VOYAGE, 


About 290 B.c. Asclepiades writes this epitaph for Eumares, 
a sailor buried on the beach— 
TO THE SEA. 

Fathoms five keep thou from me, 
High wash of the stormy sea. 

: There by day, and there by night, 
Roar and rage with all thy might. 
If this grave of Eumares 
Be invaded by the seas, 
Little wealth they'll find therein 
Dust and bones are all they ‘ll win. 


“ Masterless,” or anonymous, is this poem, the earliest 
mention of “Telling the Bees” about their owner's death, a 
custom which still survives in England— 

TELLING THB BEES. 
Naiads, and ye pastures cold, 
When the bees return with spring, 
Tell them that Leucippus old 
Perished in his hare-hunting. 
Perished on a winter night. 
Now no more will he delight 
In the hives he used to tend, 
3ut the valley and the height 
Mourn a neighbour and a friend. 
Let me end with one poem of love, by Asclepiades— 
DEWY GARLANDS. 
There hang, my garlands, by her gate 
My love's gate wreathing o'er: 
Nor cast your blossoms now, but wait 
Until she opes the door: 
Then, dank with dew love's eyes have shed, 
Fall, petals drenched in brine, 
That so, at least, her golden head 
May drink these tears of mine. 

Such are a very few examples of Greek minor poetry, 
which, even in a translation, have the merit of brevity and 
of “objectivity,” of gladness, of resignation of the open air. 
To be sure there were pessimists even in Greece ; but they were 
the exceptions, and if they maundered, it was not even to the 
length, and with the weight, of a sonnet that they bewailed 
themselves. 
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FROM BAYREUTH. 


A LETTER 
The sense of charm experienced by a visit to Bayreuth lies in 
the fact that in this little Bavarian town one feels completely 
outside the busy whirling world. It is with a feeling of 
considerable relief that one settles down in a place where the 
humdrum conversation of every-day life is not disturbed by 
wrangle and discussion. Such a place is Bayreuth. Locked in 
amid the mountains of Franconian Switzerland, fanned by the 
perfumed breeze of the miles of fir-forests which encircle it, 
the little town breathes an air of repose and peace. Wagner, 
seeking just such a place, came across Bayreuth, and here 
settled, naming his little home Wahnfried. 
The Wagner Theatre is not the only theatre in Bayreuth, 
In the centre of the town stands a most elaborate playhouse—~ 
used for opera—decorated in all the faded glories of the 
highly coloured rococo style, and erected by “that most 
expensive Herr,” Frederick I. of Prussia, 
a hill about a mile outside the town, 


The Wagner Theatre 
stands on the top of 
jayreuth and the picturesque little village of 
The theatre itself is not beautiful. Built of brick 
and stone, it presents an appearance of strength rather than 


overlooking 
St. Georgen, 
of graceful outline. The inside is distinguished by a very 
prominent rake, enabling every one of the fifteen hundred 
individuals the place holds to have a capital view of the stage. 
over has been the greatest on 


‘The success of the season just 


ud for seats having far exceeded the supply. 


record, the de 


Two reasons are given for this—firstly, the German Emperor 





was expected to have paid Bayreuth a visit, and, secondly, the 
popularity of the programme, * Tannhiiuser,” * Tristan und 
Isolde,” and “ Parsifal” being performed. It is, indeed, doubt- 
ful whether any three other operas could have been selected 
appealing to the sympathy of so many people. The day is 
the Venus 
babel of 

highly ; 
the 
Jacchanalian intoxication of the Venusberg music, 


long when music of “ Tannhiéuser” was 


past 


described as “a hideous noise.” People have come 


to appreciate it its magnificent overture, intro- 
the 
amid the 
has become a first favourite with the public. 


of melody Wagner has bestowed on this opera (if for no 


ducing theme of pilgrims’ march and ending 


The wealth 
other reason) should ensure to it a foremost place among 


The lively contrasts which 
produce in Tann- 


the greatest operatic creations. 
the continual change of circumstances 


hiiuser’s actions add immensely to its interest. “ 'Tann- 
hiuser is never ‘a little’ anything, but each thing fully 


and completely "—this is the definition given by Wagner 
of the nature of his hero; and in the expression of the music 
this idea is most forcibly and most faithfully portrayed. The 
lavish style in which anything tending to heighten effect 
is forthcoming at Bayreuth was well illustrated in “ Tann- 
hiiuser,” two especially beautiful scenes being introduced 
during the progress of the first act—one disclosing a view of 
Europa, who appears on the back of a white steer decked 
with flowers, riding through an indigo-blue sea, and drawn 
along by quantities of Tritons and Nereids ; another shows us 
Leda reclining upon the banks of a wonderfully beautiful forest 
lake bathed in silvan moonlight; a swan 
and hides his head caressingly on her bosom. 

“Tristan und Isolde,” of which only three performances 
have been given this year, is an opera which has its origin ina 
simple nature myth, the natural affinity existing between 
the sun and our earth having supplied the first model for the 
sagas of ‘I'ristan and of Isolde. Sagas dealing with this sub- 
ject have existed both in the eastern and western worlds, the 
best known of which, and undoubtedly the simplest in form, 
is “ Skirnisfor,” to be found by the curious among “ the Songs 
of the Edda”: here we find “ Skirnis” (the spring) wooing 
‘Gerda with the white arms” (the ice-bound wintry earth) for 
his master “ Freye” (the sun-god). The magic love-draught, 
which plays so important a part in Wagner’s dramatic 
version of these scattered lyrics, is said to be a mythical 
representation of the first fertilising spring-shower. Wagner's 
preludes generally present in a concentrated connection such 
of the leading themes as during the progress of the opera will 
undergo the most elaboration and change, and therefore it is 
with no surprise that we find the prelude to “Tristan und 
Isolde” being dominated over by the beautiful /eit-mot:f. 
The key-note to the whole opera is the power of love—love 
crushed to pieces, shattered into fragments by the hand of 
relentless Fate, whose victims are only united in death, 
“ Parsifal,” upon which such a great deal has been said, is the 
opera upon the merits of which Wagner will stand or fall in 
the opinion of the next generation, which will surely be 
called upon finally to decide whether an opera based almost 
entirely on the working up and elaboration of a few 
simple themes (which method Beethoven employed in the 
composition of his greatest symphonies) is an “arid intellec- 
tual abstraction,” or is a work of musical art, brought up to 
the highest level of psychological perfection. At the present 
moment, the answer to this question remains in a problematic 
state, so very few people having even the chance of hearing 
“ Parsifal” once, as Madame Wagner will not allow the opera 
to be performed outside Bayreuth. To say that everything is 
done at Bayreuth which is possible to produce the greatest 
conceivable amount of illusionary sympathy with this master- 
piece is to put the matter in far too generala way. No one 
acquainted only with the stage-management, decoration, and 
general mise-en-scene of the present-day dramatic art can form 
any approximate idea of the way in which this production is 
“staged” at Bayreuth. Scene succeeds scene, ever rivalling 
and intensifying the beauty of the preceding one, till the eye, 
fairly blinded with the masses of ever-changing colour, and the 
ear completely ravished with the exquisite beauty of the music, 
are unwillingly released from their charmed existence by the 
fall of the curtain. It would be as impossible to giveina 
short notice any adequate idea of the two great scenes in 
“Parsifal” (an interior of a cathedral and the land of the 
flower-maidens) as it would be in the same space to describe 
fully a couple of pictures by Botticelli or Mantegna ; let me 
only advise those anxious to see the greatest tour de force of 
stage management which the present century has produced 
to risk the long and somewhat dreary journey to the little 
Bavarian town of Bayreuth. 

Before closing, a word of praise must be given to some of 
the performers. Of Van Dyck as Parsifal too much cannot be 
said; his magnificent acting, his fine voice, and his rare 
intelligence all combined in forming an artistic result which 
will be remembered for ever by those fortunate enough to 

have heard him. Friulein Mailhac, as Kundry, acted the 
part to perfection. Fraw Sucherand Herr Scheidemantel also 
deserve special mention. The orchestra, under Herr Levi, did 
everything which was asked and expected of them. 

It has been unofficially announced that the same pro- 
gramme performed this year will be repeated next.—H. D. S, 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 

It was two o'clock in the morning, and the rain was coming 
down in torrents. The wretched creatures upon Blackfriars 
sridge who had been keeping up a pretence of sleep resigned 
A damp cold that cut to the heart 
caused the more active of them to stamp up and down, twirling 
their arms for warmth. 

As the clock struck two, three or four shuffled away in the 
direction of Fleet Street. They were bound for L—'s cocoa- 
The others, knowing this, watched them enviously, 
feeling at the same time in their tattered pockets lest some 
coin might lurk there overlooked. L—’s in Fleet Street opens 
at two in the morning for the benefit of the great army of 
Stale food of the previous day 


themselves hopelessly. 


rooms, 


workers on the daily papers. 
is sold there cheap to the hungry tramps and nightbirds, to 
whom L’ 

Among those who crowded in as the shop opened was a boy 


s is a paradise—their only ideal of one. 


who would have attracted notice had not everyone been too 
wet and too tired to notice anything. He was about fourteen 
years of age, and dressed in the public-school fashion. He 
was splashed to the eyes in mud, and his broad Eton collar, 
which had long lost its stiffness, was of the grimiest hue 
imaginable. Unless his face belied him, it was days since 
he had slept. 

With painful care he produced the last coin from his pocket 
and asked for a halfpenny mug of cocoa. Having given his 
order at the counter, he moved wearily towards the nearest 
seat. 

‘You can’t sit down for a halfpenny cocoa,” snarled an 
attendant, divining at once that the drink was only an excuse 
for a long rest, and perhaps sleep. 

The boy gazed round him hopelessly, and was shuffling out 
A street tramp and loafer of the pro- 


again into the night. 


fessional type was the only one who had noticed the incident. 
“How much may a boy sit down for in this —— place?” 
he shouted. 
Everyone in the shop turned round to look at him. The 
proprietor, who was carrying on a whispered conversation 
stern -looking clergyman, shifted The 
attendant felt that opinion was against and 
regretted his churlishness. 
* Can't let him sit down under a penny cup—'tain’t reason- 


with a uneasily. 


public him, 


able,” he said, wishing himself well out of the business, 

The tramp flung a penny on the sawdusted floor. “ Let 
”* he thundered. A low murmur of approval 
went round the shop. The loafer felt that he was the hero of 
the scene, and was unwilling to retire at once into private life. 
At the top of his voice he poured forth a torrent of profanity, 
from which one might gather his low opinion of the waiter’s 


the boy sit down ! 


character and antecedents. The attendant looked round to see if 
this outburst in any way altered the current of public feeling. 
Finding it still dead against him, he retired crestfallen. 

The boy sank down into a seat too tired to more than just 
thank his benefactor. In a minute they set before him a 
steaming mug of cocoa; but he heeded it not—he was fast 
asleep. 

The clergyman, who had turned sharply round on hearing 
the altercation, continued to watch the child. “That’s the 
boy,” he whispered excitedly to the proprietor. “ Twelve days 
ago he ran away from us; since then sleep has scarcely visited 
my eyelids. Nightand day have I followed and sought him, 
and I find him here.” The boy slumbered on. ‘The parson- 
schoolmaster walked across, and looked on him with no sign 
ot pity or compassion, though the face of the child (unnaturally 
aged as it had become from want and fatigue) might have 
moved a worse man to tears. 

He shook the lad by the arm. 
me,” he said sternly. 

“Drop that!” said the tramp, uncoiling himself from the 
opposite bench. “You touch that boy and I'll touch you.” 
There was such an unmistakable air of sincerity about the 
unshaven vagabond that the schoolmaster involuntarily 
retreated. “Oh! I ain’t going to hurt you,” sneered his 
opponent. “You keep your hands off him, and I'll keep my 
hands off you.” 

He repeated this more than once, with the air of aman who 
had unwittingly said a good thing. Resigning himself to the 
inevitable, or perhaps shamed into more consideration, the 
parson sat down beside the tramp and waited for his pupil to 
awake. 

No one disturbed this queer trio. Hour after hour the two 
men remained there, the tramp sitting with folded arms 
determined to see the matter through. Once or twice the 
clergyman tried to draw him into conversation, but he met 
these overtures with suspicion, seeing in them an attempt to 
lure him from the strong argumentative position he had taken 
up. “You keep your hands off him, and I'll keep my hands 
off you,” was all that could be got from him. 

While they sat there many customers came and went, most 
of them casting curious glances at the sleeper and his attend- 
ants. One, a pale, consumptive woman, whose tattered 
garments looked the more miserable for the cheap finery 
that adorned them, bent over the sleeper almost affectionately. 

“It’s Johnny,” she said, seating herself beside the tramp 
and addressing him in a whisper. “Ten nights ago I met 
the boy near Charing Cross Station. He told me he had run 
away from school, and was going tospend the night on Waterloo 
Bridge. He said it would be fun. Fun! Oh, Lord!” 

The boy opposite, whose head rested none too comfortably 
against a wooden pillar, shifted uneasily. The woman rose 
nervously and went across to him. She took off the thin 
woollen shawl that was wrapped round her shoulders, and 
with it improvised a pillow. She placed this behind the 
sleeper’s head, at the same time hushing him into more quiet 


“Get up and come with 


slumbers. 

As she returned to her seat her faded cheeks were lit up 
with a faint blush. 

* He’s so young,” she said apologetically. 

The parson was struck with a pang of remorse that the 
woman’s eyes should be so much quicker and more sympathetic 
than his own. 

“There’s so much to learn,” moaned the boy in his sleep. 
Then his dreams changed, and they could hear him going 
through once more the sufferings of the previous days. At 
last he awoke, and sat up witha start. “Johnny. dear,” said 
the schoolmaster (he had never before addressed a pupil thus). 
“ T have come to bring you home.” 

The boy went to him without a word. 

The tramp, who had been looking forward to rescuing the 
lad from oppression by a personal conflict with the clergyman, 


, 


THE 


expressed himself disappointed at the tame ending of the 
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drama. The schoolmaster, recognising that but for the inter- 
ference of the stranger the boy might have been lost for ever, 
pressed upon the tramp a substantial mark of his gratitude. 
But the latter put it away from him with the air of an 
emperor. An hour later he might be begging—perhaps stealing 
(God knows !); but in this affair he would act as a gentleman. 

The whole party left the shop together. Outside they 
paused a minute or two on the pavement irresolutely. 

The woman was the first to go. 

“God bless you, Sir!” she said tothe tramp. The tramp 
plunged into the throng in the opposite direction. The boy 
would have followed to thank him, but the currents of London 
life, that had brought them together for a time so strangely, 
swept them apart. Nor in this world will they meet 
again. B. A. C. 
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Communications for this department s} Mt be addi ad to the Chess Editor. 
Mrs. Kecty (of Kelly).—You are not the « e who has come to grief over 
No. 2471, many of our cieverest sclvers being a ng the faiures. It certai 
deserves tue highest praise, and is appareutl ne of the most difficult we ever 

publisned, 

CotumMevs.—In_ No, 2463 the reply to Black's defence of B to Q Kt 2nd is 2. Kt to 
K Batu ich), Ktakes R; 3.Q Mates, 

L ScHLU (Vienna) —We are afraid you must be reck»ned ameng the victims of 
No, 2471. The answer to Bto Y 7th is Q takes P, &e, 

G D (Toynbee Hall').—We are much cbhliged for the games, which we are examining 
for the purpose of publication, 

S Jousxstoy (San Francisco),—Your solution of No 2466 is correct ; but No, 2465 
canuot be suived in the way you pre} : 

JULIA SHoRT.—The reply to P to Q Kt Sth is2.QtoQRdth,&c. P takes R is 
a mistake for P takes P, 

CARSLAKE W Woop-— We shoull hket» see yourepresented by something stronger 
than y r last contribution, 

GA H (Villefranche).—We persoually prefer the fractional method; but a gvod 
number are youropmion, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos 











2166 1 from J Gordon 

Macpherson (Grahamstown, South Africa No, Re Iw 
(Barnstahie. Mass.), Captain J A Chailice (Great Yari C MA B, Stua 
Dewns, Joseph T Pullen. P Smith, J W Shaw (Montrea und G AH <V 
franche), of No, 2470 from W L Tucker, J T Pullen, L Scutu (Vienna), and 
G A Haggarty. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONSOFP PRORLE A Cha 
T Roberts!Martia F Ne\ ,J W Bia 
Cheadle), R_D FL eur D Met 
(Gatway), A W Hamat f Kelly I r Eccles), J Ross 
(Whittey), Shadforth HS Brandreth, J ) TG (Ware 
WK Raitiem. EP Vallia lonel raine (Briguton), RH Brooks 
Hereward, H B Hurford re lish), Blair Cochrane, A C Hurley (Cararff), 
BD Knox, Percy Grey, R j y, Stuart Downs (Ledsta scl 
Admirat Brancreth, D A Rowlands (Cardigan), Alfred Tyson (Beafora Fr 
Fernando (Dublin), E Bygott, F Anderson, Nigel, W Wright, J Dixon, Dr F St, 
E Hacking, R Kuodmutier (Magde ra), EE H, E Louden, At J i Snort, 
Jolumbus mes M D el (Edioburel), L denza), C W Bown, 
J Freeling, G Ryder, and R Worters (Canter! 


No, 2470.—By Dr. F. STEINGASS, 
BLACK. 

K to Kt 5th or K to K 5th 
K takes Kt, or any move 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
WHITE. 
1. Kt to Q sq 
2. K to Kt 4th (ch) 
3. R or B mates, 
If Black play 1. Pto R 6th then 2, Kt to B 2nd, K takes P ; 3. R takes P, Mate. 
PROBLEM 
By J. W. 


BLACK, 


No. 2474, 
ABBOTT. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 


Game played in the Scottish Association Tourney between Mr. P. SANDEMAN, 
of the Dundee Chess Club, and Mr, BAXTER, of Alford, Aberdeenshire, 


(Queen’s Gambit declined.) 


BLACK (Mr, 8.) Ware (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) 


WHITE (Mr. B.) 








1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th sary’s King, though much exposed, is 
2. P toQ Bath P to K 3rd SORREE Sy Walee SSSETS, 
3. P to K 3rd K Kt to B 8rd 22. P takes Kt 
4,P toQ R 3rd Bto K 2nd 23. B takes Kt P R to K 2nd 
5.0 Kc to B 3rd Castles 24.P to K Bath Kt to Q B 4th 
6.K KttoB3rd PtoQKt3rd_ | 25. Rto R 3rd P takes Q BP 
7. B to Q 3rd BtoQ Kt 2nd 26. P takes P Kt to R 5th 
8. P to Q Kt 3rd R to K sq 27. R to Bsq Q to B 4th 
9. Kt to K 2nd Q Kt to Q 2nd 28. K to B sq Q KR toQsq 
10, Kt to Kt 3rd PtoQ Bath Threatening to double the Rooks 
11. BtoQKt2nd BtoK Bsq which White is helpless to prevent 
12. P to K R 4th P to K Kt 3rd 29. B to R sq K R to Q 2nd 
a eae ' a R to Kt 3rd R to Q 7th 
Th Pingo mimes net pases - - and Q to K sq sto Q R 3rd 
yparently calculated all’ the con- t to K 3rd 
sequences of the venture. 33. K to Kt sq 
13.PtoKR5th BtoKt2nd 34 fed - _ 
14. P takes Kt P 3P takes P ce’ tm on ie he 
15. Q to Q 2nd QKttoK Bsq | 37k ty rR oe 
16. Kt to K 2nd R to Q Bsq 38 Bto R7th (ch) 
17. Kt to B 4th Kt by {| 39. Q takes Q 
18. Kt to K 5th P takes Q P 40. B to Kt 6th 
19.K PtakesP —“Kt takes Kt P to K B6th was better, but proj 
20, P takes Kt Q to B 2nd a a 
. 40, R (at B7th) to 


21. Q to K 2nd Kt to Q 2nd 
22. Kt takes Kt P 

White prefers to sacrifice his Kt for 
the two Pawns to g! g upthe one in 
the centre. The position of his adver 


Q 7th 
R to Q 8th 
K to Kt 2nd 


#1. Rto K Kt sq 
12. R to R Sth (ch) 
White resigned. 





By the death of Louis Paulsen, which took place in Germany towards 
the end of August, chess has lost not only one of its most original exponents 
but one of the greatest players of the century as well. Although of late his 
name has not been as prominent in chess tournaments,a generation ago none 


was more familiar, and in every phase of the was regarded as a 





game he 


leader. His prowess was established in many international contests, promi 
nent in which were the American congress, 1857, when he was second to 
Morphy ; the Bristol mecting of 1861, when he was first, after a tle with 
Boden; and the London gathering of 1862, when he was second to Andersen, 
As a match-player he was seen to yet greater advantage, while his inven 
tions in the openings were still further evidence of the high order of his 


genius. He was one of the first to undertake those marvellous exhibitions 
of blindfold play which Blackburne and Zukertort have since so success- 
fully copied. His pleasant manner made him a general favourite, and his 
loss will cause widespread and sincere regret, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The season of congresses and associations has just closed, and 
things scientific, hygienic, and archwological are now lapsing 
back into their original state of quietude. ‘The International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in London during 
August, was so far a success that plenty of papers were read 
and discussed on all branches of sanitary science, ranging from 
discussions on drainage to those on tuberculosis prevention, 
and from lectures on the place of alcohol in social life toa very 
heated argument on cremation versus earth burial. The British 
Association held its annual meeting this year at Cardiff, when 
Dr. Huggins, as president, discoursed on the spectroscope and 
its application to astronomical advance. Every newspaper, save 
the scientific journals, has remarked on the technical nature 
of Dr. Huggins’s address. Doubtless this was inevitable ; but it 
is a pity that an address meant to interest the general public 
in science should prove to be far above the appreciation of the 
people at large. The fact of the matter is that people are 
beginning to see that mixtures of science and popularity are 
not, as a rule, successful things. The reason is not far to 
seek, or difficult to find. If it is not given to people to under- 
stand science in the rough, it is still less frequently found 
that scientists are able to popularise their subjects so as to 
make them “ understanded of the people.” Hence, lLetween 
the two stools of scientific barebones and popular exposition, 
associations, whereat the public are invited to listen to the 
reading of papers on abstruse topics, are bound to fail in their 
object. 


The Health Congress was attended by a very large number 
of foreign scientists ; but, as many of the papers and criticisms 
were read and delivered in French or German, they were by no 
means understood by the English portion of the auditory ; while, 
needless to say, many of the English hygienic expositions and 
papers were as Hebrew or Chaldee to our foreign visitors. 
Now and then translations were provided, but it would have 
been satisfactory had English reprints of all the foreign 
papers been published, while we might have returned the 
compliment, of course, to our guests. Still, such a pro- 
cedure would have entailed considerable expense, and I do 
not know that the funds of the congress were so flourishing 
as to permit of this idea being carried out. I was especially 


interested in the section of the congress devoted to the 
interests of infancy and childhood, ‘This section was pre- 


sided over by Mr. Diggle, Chairman of the London School 
Board, and a most apt and courteous chairman he made. ‘The 
papers read in this section, too, were more appreciable by the 
public than those read in many of the other sections. On the 
whole, we may agree that such a congress may work good in 
the sense that it will interest the people in sanitary progress 
It is not that everybody can understand everything that is said 
at such a meeting of sanitarians, but the spirit of hygienic 
advance is abroad, and it is well the people should sym, athise 
with all the efforts which are being made for the prolongation 
of life and for the abolition of many of the scourges, in the 
shape of preventible disease, which decimate us, as things are, 


Part of my holidays has been spent on the coast of Fife, 
in a quaint little village yclept Lower Largo, which my readers 
may remember was the birthplace of Alexander Selkirk, whom 
Defoe idealised as Robinson Crusoe. Situated on the shores of 
Fife, with the coasts of East Lothian and Edinburgh county 
some seventeen miles across the Firth of Forth, Largo nestles 
by the sea, and is a bracing, health-giving resort, which. as 
things are, threatens to outgrow its means of accommodating 
the visitors which flock to its neighbourhood in the summer 
time. What is wanted at Largo is a good water-supply, and I 
hear there is a prospect of such being afforded. When this 
public and necessary work has been accomplished, and when 
Largo has adopted a system of drainage, it will stand second 
to none as a summer resort in the North. 


The great attraction at Largo is the game of golf. The 
links are large and extensive, and the cry of the golfer 
resounds through the land perpetually. At the risk of 
being regarded as an unorthodox babbler—for I do not play 
golf—I must say one tends to grow just a little weary of the 
eternal discussions about the game one hears at Largo, North 


serwick, St. Andrews, Prestwick, and elsewhere. It is doubt- 
less an enchanting, as I am certain it is an all-absorbing, 
game, and I for one will not risk calling forth howls of 


derision by an attempt to decry it in any sense. I will say, 
however, that when I see lads and young men devoting their 
energies to golf, I feel that they are neglecting a much finer 
game for persons of their age—I mean cricket. When one is 
young, an exercise is demanded which shall exercise the agility, 
strengthen the self-reliance, educate the faculties and senses, and 
train the muscles to healthy and sharp action. These desirable 
ends cricket accomplishes. For converse reasons, I fail to see 
that golf is an ideal game for young men. For middle-aged 
persons who lead sedentary lives golf, I should say, is a most 
admirable pastime. It gives just the proper amountof exercise, 
graduated and not too violent, such as the muscles, heart, and 
lungs of a middle-aged man require. You hit a ball and walk 
after it and manceuvre it into a hole, and all this is 
exciting enough, I daresay; bnt, I repeat, it is not a 
proceeding of which youths and young men should grow 
enamoured. Why cricket is not played in the North, in place 
of the eternal golf, is difficult to understand ; for there is no 
lack of opportunity, so far as I can see, for enjoying that 
noblest of sports—one requiring dexterity, sharpness, and a 
high degree of muscular activity. I have great sympathy with 
the man who, when asked why he did not play golf, replied 
that he was keeping it in reserve as a capital game till he 
had reached the age of fifty, when he was certain to be 
gouty. He will be told that he will never learn golf if he 
waits till the age named ; but his enjoyment may, nevertheless, 
be great, if I may judge from the veterans I see every 
summer taking the field for the first time and smashing clubs 
innumerable in their early attempts to drive the ball. Mean- 
while, I protest against youths being absorbed in golf to the 
exclusion of cricket; and for girls I should say lawn-tennis 
is a much better game in every way. Aim [I far wrong when 
I say that the present rage for golf is a kind of fin de siecle 
thing? Or is it too much to as would all and sundry 
attempt to play it if it had not been so much exploited by a 
certain statesman, and had not thus become the fashion of 
the day? 





Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen ‘Terry have been on a visit 
to Canterbury. Mr. Irving has quite recovered from the effects 
of the recent operation on his throat. 

A very interesting and imposing ceremony took place out- 
side the city walls of Bangkok a few weeks ago. The King of 
Siam proceeded in State to cut the first turf of the first railway 
that will be built in Siam. The line is intended to connect 
Bangkok with the mouth of the river, and will be some fifteen 
miles in length. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has been resting at Pontresina. 
Among the books he took with him was Mr. George Adam 
Smith's “Isaiah,” which he has greatly appreciated. I shall 
not be far out in applying to him a lively sketch which 
appears in a Church paper: “He looked, as usual, keen, 
thoughtful, and benevolent, and, so far, prelatical : but his 
shovel hat was replaced by a wide-awake with a rosette; he 
had no apron, while his nether man was encased in stout 
knickerbockers, thick worsted stockings, and heavily nailed 
ankle-jacks of the pattern worn by the late Mr. William 
Sikes.’ 

Canon Benham, the biographer of Archbishop Tait, has 
been acting as chaplain at the Maloja. Is it he who tells the 
story of that zealous representative of a certain society who 
quietly went one Saturday evening when the hotel reading- 
room was empty, and carried off all the newspapers and hid 
them in his bed-room till Monday? Of course there was a hue 
and cry next day. One lady went boldly to the zealous repre- 
sentative’s wife, and gave her opinion that he had no right to 
do it ; and she, taken by surprise, defended his action ; in other 
words pleading “guilty,” but also “ justification.” 


Dean Goulburn, who for two-and-twenty years was Dean 
of Norwich, to which cathedral he has recently presented a 
handsome pulpit, an illustration of which was given in our last 
week's issue, and who during his tenure of office was never 
tired of beautifying the building which he loved so well, 








A DISCIPLE OF OLD IZAAK. 


is spending the antumn of his days at Brighton, where his 
still sturdy figure and kindly clever face and silver locks are 
very familiar. The Dean, who is now in his seventy-third 
year, was Head Master of Rugby early in the fifties, but he 
is probably most widely known by his * Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,” a theological work perhaps more successful than 
any book of a similar character, as it has run through some 
fifty editions. 

The Rev. R. C. Joynt, Vicar of Darnall, Sheffield, who was 
recently offered a bishopric in Africa, announced to his congre- 
gation that he has decided to decline the offer. 

The death is announced of Canon Carus, at his residence, 
Merton, Bournemouth, on Aug. 27. The deceased, who had 
reached the age of eighty-seven, had for some years lived in 
retirement at Bournemouth; but, though he resigned the 
incumbency of Christ Church, Winchester, in 1870, he con- 
tinued to act as Proctor in Convocation until 1880, and as 
Canon of Winchester until His published works of 
importance are but two, his “ Memoirs of Charles Simeon” 
and his “ Memorials of Bishop McIlvaine.” Canon Carus was 
the founder of the Carus Greek Testament prizes annmally 
awarded at Cambridge University. 


1885. 


Reports from Llandaff Deanery state that the condition of 
Dr. Vaughan, who had been seriously ill for several days with 
feverish cold, is considerably improved. 


The Abbé Faure, chaplain of La Roquette, has just been 
removed from that post for having violated the rules of the 


prison in carrying a message from a prisoner to his friends 
outside. It was a very innocent message which caused his 
disgrace, for it was only a list of names of persons who were 
likely, if applied to, to assist the prisoner's wife, who was 
about to be confined. 


It will be learned with great satisfaction that the Bishop 
of Rochester, from whose work in South London so much is 
reasonably expected, is steadily improving in health. ITis 
enthronement will take place on Oct. 22. 


A “ Reformed Episcopal” minister at Peterborough has 
gone over to the Church of England. ‘The Low Church Bishop 
of Worcester considers ordination necessary. 


Canon Cheyne, the Oxford Hebraist, has excited 
sensation by a course of sermons he is preaching in Rochester 
Cathedral on the “ Life of David.” Dr. Cheyne is an admirable 
preacher, and, while his critical views are of the advanced 
school, his tone is reverent. The sermons are said to be 
appreciated by the community. 


some 


A rich American gentleman named De Loubat, who is a 
fervent Roma: Catholic, has caused a colossal statue of 
Leo XIII. to be executed at Rome by the sculptor Luchetti, 
and he intends to present it to the Roman Catholic University 
at Washington. ‘The inauguration will take place in October, 
and it is stated that all the Roman Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of the United States will assist at the ceremony, as 
well as a body of no less than four thousand priests. V. 

zB 
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PLAYHOUSES IN THE PROVINCES. 


CLEMENT SCOTT 
On the su t of tl eal theatrical manager 
to differ Actors, as a rule, insist that the best 
world is an actor. Naturally enough they 
their vn craft Only listen to Mr. Henry 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree i Mr. Willard and Mr. Wilson 
t W) they wonld fill every page 


mthly review or magazine with 


Ile will not allow the vain actor to take 





ts be managers?” shout the actors. 
wnager, Why should not the ninet 
sheridans be managers!” scream the authors. But even tl 
yy no mannner of means exha isted 
v for ex-actors who have proved themselves to be | 
m ce Sir Augustus Harris Some would 
ed post literary men with exceptional knowles 
we, ¢ lramatie critics, and ex-authors, like 
i ud ¢ Mr. J. Comyns Carr Be this ¢ 
quite certain, and that is that 
l stever his rank o stat mn may be, 
ike much tron vering rising talent 
only by a mere accident that exceptionally clever people 
» the front or have a chance of fulfilling lif 
unbition of an appearance in London. For my own part, 


say that I never take a trip to the provinces during my 


im } 1davs itt it coming across someone 

ent that deserves London recognition. If London managers, 
wl lin regular theatres or variety theatres, would 
only take the trouble to take an occasional tour 
v itripa ud they would find very valuable 


istance, the other day I happened to be wea 
und at Morecambe Bay, a watering - place 


ind, as many will own, not exactly 
if pot that would yield artistic talent 
nto a huge entertainment hall called 
Palace,’ a cheap popular entertainment shop of the Ac 
or Il \y-the-Sea type, where, for sixpence, 
1 from morning till night. It was at 


opinions 


1 ‘ tor-mnanager which to them are 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, on the other hand, being : 

ts that there isno manager to be found in the universe 
ne, 80 unselfish, and so infallible as the author- 
Bless your soul, he will rise superior 
It He will produce plays as they ought to be 
the 
or to conceal the features of the heroine 
tly when itis necessary that her face 
cuts " and liberties with the immortal 
If Shakspere was a manager, why should not Shukspere’s 


teenth-cen tary 


bank 
aren 


does 


their 


The 


amusement 
V the 
Palace at Morecambe that I discovered the Brescian Family, 
all talented, all artistic, all clever, who by themselves give : 


entertainment which I imagine would be the 
required for the variety halls and palaces of 


London. ‘These are the days of free trade in amusements, and 
lieve that the extension of this wholesome f 
will be for the advantage of art. The people of London, as else- 
where, want the very best entertainment they can get f 
smallest amount of money. The best music always pays the 


I firmly be 


best. The best comedian draws the most money. 


law in London or anywhere else to demand the * 


and the host of inferior and often vulgar imitators. 
here is this Brescian Family, and I propose to tell you of what 


THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


orn in the woods, where the checkered 
“* ds a charm to every bower; shade 
Where the song of birds blends perfectly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 


I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good; 

I cleanse; I he 7) and I perfume with 
The odours of the wood, 

And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 

And thousands of those I bless rain down 
senedictions on my head ! 


A FINE THING FOR THE 


TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid com po- 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embalming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will lastsix months. Of 


all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 
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SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
improvements (protected by Letters 
Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


‘lion comique” 


of any gi 
arguments in 








it consists and how itcan amnse. I believe it has heen seen in 
London for a short time at one of the exhibitions as the 
Watteaun Family, but, so far as I can see, these very clever 
young people have never had a fair chance. The family 
consists of the Haywards and the Domenigos, and the boys 
and girls all come of an artistic stock. Everyone of them 

f music. Each one is familiar with one 
or more instruments. An auburn-haired Miss Domenigo plays 
the violin with great taste and with rare executive power. 
One of her sisters has an extremely beautiful contralto voice, 
which would be invaluable in light opera. Mr. Flavell 
Hayward is an accomplished executant and composes admirable 
songs, part-songs, and glees. Another Hayward is a clever 
buffo singer. A third Hayward girl recites; so that they 
are all useful, whether as soloists or in chorus combina- 
tion. I fancy it is this combination that would succeed 


understands the art o 


in London. They come upon the stage in costume. Some- 
times they are in Old English garb, after pictures by 
Randolph Caldecott. Sometimes they appear in Spanish, 
sometimes in Watteau costumes. At the conclusion of each 
little « ert some of them give a comic sketch, and it 
would be strange indeed if the washerwomen’s trio or the 
Quakeresses’ scene does not bring down the house when given 
in London as I saw it done at paar imbe Bay. You may be quite 
sure that a Lancashire or Yorkshire audience would never stand 


the Brescian Family if they ec ‘ould not sing or play above the 
averave, for part-singing is an accomplishment in the North, as 
weall know. Now, if variety managers are at their wits’ end to 
discover good and artistic music in a popular form, here they 
have it.for the asking. I am happy to say that the Brescian 
Family makesa feature of Sunday evening sacred concerts, and 
have so far beaten the Sabbatarians who insist that nobody 
should be entertained on Sunday except in church or by the 
Salvation Army. The National Sunday League should enlist 
the services of the Brescian Family for those admirable Sunday 
evenings for the people which should be given at every town- 
hall in the, Me tropolis. 

When I arrived at Edinburgh I went, of course, by invita- 
tion of Mr. J. B. Howard and Mr. Wyndham to the beautiful 
Lyceum Theatre, as charming a playhouse as our own Prince 
of Wales’ or Lyric, and there I saw “ The Gondoliers” played 
by Mr. D'Oyly Carte’s second company. But, except in mere 
detail, it is by no means inferior to the London company. In 
some respects it is infinitely better. We have no such 
admirable musical comedian in all London to my thinking 
as Mr. George Thorne. His performance of the Duke 
of Piaza Toro was a revelation to me. I had no idea it 
was such a good part or could be made so delicately 
amusing as by Mr. George Thorne. As a type of the 
polished beau of the old school, I have seen no such acting 
since the Paris days of Bressant and Delaunay and Lafont. 
Mr. Thorne seems to live in the days of the Grand Monarch. 
He is not acting the old beau and lady-killer. He is the very 
man. The dancing of the minuet, with instructions by the 
old Duke of Plaza Toro, isa thing to be remembered. This is, 
surely, exactly what Mr. Gilbert meant when he wrote “The 
Gondoliers,” and I wonder that so good a judge of acting has 
never insisted on the appearance of Mr. George Thorne in 
London. Iam told that he is equally good as Ko Ko in “ The 
Mikado,” and the Edinburgh critics insist that no one has yet 
played the Jester in “The Yeomen of the Guard” nearly so well 
as Mr. Thorne—one of the famous Thorne family, and a brother 


of the manager of the Vaudeville. Another excellent actor 


and singer is Mr. Richard Clarke. He has an exceptionally 
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pure tenor voice, and, for a wonder, he is a tenor who ean 
act. Yourtenor is, as a rule, the veriest stick on the stage. 
Since Mario Widmer we have seen no such acting tenor as 


Mr. Richard 


Clarke, who, I am convinced, would be made 


heartily welcome in London. And even yet my praise 


is not 
comedian in 
Inquisitor. 


Mr. Gilbert's 


syllable. I 


exhausted. for I find a third most admirable 
Mr. Fred Billington, who plays the Grand 
He has a most comical appearance, and he sings 
excellent verses so as you can hear every 
dare say that the provincial audiences will 


not thank me for suggesting that some of these artists should 
occasionally be transferred to London. But from time to time 
why should there not be an amicable exchange? The country 
folk would, no doubt, like to see our London favourites, and 
we would be ready to entertain these clever young people, 


who, I may 
When what is called a “ second company ” 


originals. 


remark, are no slavish imitators of the 


is sent out of London, it is generally considered the thing to 
“parrot” the principals. They are mere weak replicas of 
what has been seen in London. Voice, inflection, business are 


all copied. 


But I assure you that Mr. George Thorne, Mr. 


tichard Clarke, and Mr. Fred Billington are above this kind 
of work. They are all artists, and can think for themselves. 


Madame 





Sarah Bernhardt has concluded her season at 


Sydney. She will leave Australia shortly for America direct. 
Two young ladies belonging to the French Alpine Club 
ascended Mont Blanc on Aug. 26, with three guides. 


Dr. Dale i 


s so much better that he is busily correcting the 


proofs of a new book which is to appear very shortly. 

Sir Theodore Martin has been admitted a bard at the North 
Wales Eisteddfod, under the title of * Theodorus.’ 

Sir E. Collins Boehm, Bart., has instructed Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., of Regent Street, London, to design and manufacture 
a very massive and artistic “ brass” for the tomb of his 
lamented father, in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and also 
a handsome memorial plaque to be fixed on the wall over the 


tomb. 


The Rev. 


T. Teignmouth Shore was instituted to the 


canonry of Worcester Cathedral, in succession to the Bishop 
of Peterborough on Ang. 28. The ceremony of institution 
was performed by the Bishop of Worcester in the Chapter 
House, and afterwards, at evensong in the Cathedral, the new 
canon was assigned his stall by Dean Gott. Canon Shore will 
be in residence in Worcester during September. 

A letter from Dr. Theodori, the Queen of Roumania’s private 
physician, states that her Majesty, who is at Venice, is suffering 
from spinal congestion, and not from creeping paralysis, as 
was at first believed. The symptoms have become more marked 
during the past few days. The Queen is also suffering from 


cardial atony, 


and remains in bed. There are, however, no 


indications of fever or disease of the spinal cord. 

The inquest on the bodies of Arthur, Muriel, and Nora 
Greenfield, of Norwood, who were drowned in the Yare on 
Aug. 27, while on a yachting excursion on the Norfolk Broads, 


was held at 


showed that 


Norwich the following day. ‘The evidence 
the small boat in which the young ladies had 


been rowing ran against the boom of their yacht, and one of 
them fell overboard. The other threw herself into the water. 
Arthur Greenfield jumped in to save his sisters, but lost his 
life, though a good swimmer, A verdict of accidental death 


was returned. 
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ALWAYS USE THE SAME BED FORA 
CHILD AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
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* SHAKESPEARE” COT 


IS A LIGHT, STRONG, PORTABLE 


CANVAS COT, 
AND MADE IN FOUR SIZES, 





PAVILIONS AND TEMPORARY 
ROOMS ON HIRE, 


OF ANY DIMENSIONS, 


Lined with Drapery, Lighted, with Solid Oak Boarded 
Floor for Dancing, and comfortably warmed if 
necessary, suitable for 


WEDDING BREAKFASTS, EVENING PARTIES, 
BALLS, DINNERS, AND FETES 


Of Every Description, in all Seasons. 


Experienced Workmen sent to any part of the Country. 


These Te mporary erections are perfe ctly secure, can be 
placed in aimost any situation, and will be found as 
comfortable as the best room in the mansion, All in- 
} convenience and disarrangement of furniture may thus 
avoided, They are brilliantly Hghted, and in the 
Winter season can be warmed to any degree that may 
be necessary. 
A Detailed Estimate forwarded on Receipt of 
Full Particulars, 


Awnings and Covered Ways oft all kinds leton Hire. 
Flags for Decorating Ball Rooms, Seats, Tables, &c. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


BENJN. EDGINGTON, LO., 


2, DUKE STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 
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This Product has been tested by the leading 


Analysts of Great Britain, and pronounced 


“THE ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER.” 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 
METALS, MARBLE, 
PAINT, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, 
BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 











or Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen 
Utensils. 

Kor Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper Vessels, lire 

rons, Marble, Statuary, Floors, Mantels, and 


L000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, and I polish the Earth, she brightens the sky: 
Ajnd we both declare, ashalf the world knows, 
Fhough acapital couple , we WONT WASH CLOTHES’ 





on Shipboard. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 
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Four Chased — Silver Salts and Spoons, in rich 
Morocco Case, lined 8 a rustic design, £3 15s. 
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istered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 
as mplete - vas ser g Silver .. es eit 11 | 5| Prince's Plate we a , ‘ ” k. 0 Goods sent to the Country 
M4 M4 Teapot only of se on ‘a os on - In ¢ 
Illustrated Price Lists ye ar Bal in anc ' r mg . Hs 2 - 1 115 | " ; 4 # R I} : on Approval. 


Post Free. 








Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow! and 

Two Solid me Escallop Butter Shells and Two paves Two Solid Silver Muffineers, Mustard Pot Sifter, be ~antifully Chase xd, - 4 inside Registered Design. 
In Mo yrocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet . a and Spoon, in best Morocco Case, £2 10s. after Briot, in best Morocco , line d Six ——, 4 a. a Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case 
One Shell and Knife, in Case Prince’s Plate, 21 5s. Silk and Velvet, 7. Is. Gd. )lid Silve er, 2 10s 


THE POULTRY, EC, (22mm) & 158 TO 162, » OXF ORD ST., W, LONDON. "seeez:tzes* 
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WILLS 


The will and codicil 
Loyd. J.P.. late of 


AND BEQUESTS, 
(both dated Nov. 5, 1885) of Mr. Lewis 
Hyde Park Gardens, and of Monks 
Orchard, Addi surrey, who died on July 19, were proved 
Ang. 24 by Mrs Frances Harriet Loyd, the widow, Lewis 
Vivian Loyd, the nephew, and Archie Kirkman Loyd, the 
; tors, the value of the personal 

fF £596,000, The testator gives 
» Sons of the Clergy and 
and his residence 
the stables. to his wife ; the 
china and bronzes at his 
then as to the plate between 
Henry 


igtor 


inting to upwards of 
ration of the 
2 idington ; £20,000 
i Hyde Par with 
u tur ! ornamental 
s wife 
‘ Edward Loyd and his nephew Edward 
to the pictures and ornamental china and 
the said Edward Henry Loyd; the furniture, 
ischold effects, horses and carriages at the said 
to his wife; the furniture, plate, pictures, and 
tal china (with some exceptions) at Monks Orchard 


for life, 


vife, for life, then as to the plate between his said 

and nephew, and as to the furniture, pictures, and 
namental china to the person who shall succeed at his 
fe leath to the Monks Orchard estate; the remainder 
the housely effects at Monks Orchard and all 

the wines, horses and carriages, live and dead stock 
to his wife absolutely; £10,000 to each of the 
hildren of his brothers, Edward Loyd and William Jones 
Loyd (except Lewis Vivian Loyd, who is amply provided 
for); £10,000 each to the Rev. Lewis Haig Loyd, Archie 
Kirkman Loyd, and Frank Kirkman Loyd; £7000 to Arthur 
Purvis Loyd; £5000, upon trust, for Edward Kirkman Loyd, 
and numerous other legacies He bequeaths £150,000, upon 


trust, for his wife, for life; at her death legacies of £20,000 


ire to be paid to each of his nephews, Llewellyn Foster Lloyd, 


William Graham Loyd, and Arthur Heneage Loyd; and 
£10,000 to each of the nine daughters of his said two brothers. 
rhe residue of his personal estate is to go, in the event (which 
has happened) of the death of his brother Edward, as part of 
the personal estate of his said brother under his will. The 


Monks Orchard estate, and all his freehold and copyhold 
property in the counties of Surrey and Kent, he leaves to his 
wife, for life, then to his brother Edward, for life, and then to 
his son who shall first attain twenty-one. His property at 
Manchester, Cheetham, Hulme, Smedley,Salford, and Crumpsall 
he leaves, charged with the payment of £2000 per annum to 
his wife, for life, to his brother Edward, for life, and then to his 
son who shall first attain twenty-one. All his Cheshire property, 
including the furniture at the Hall, he leaves, subject to the 
trusts of his marriage settlement, to his nephew, the said 
Edward Henry Loyd 


The will (dated March 3, 1891) of Mr. George William 
Allan, late of Gorsey Wood, Bournemouth, who died on 
July 26, was proved on Aug. 20 by Mrs. Elizabeth Allan, the 
widow, James William Smith. and Thomas Ashbridge Smith, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £110,000, The testator beqneaths £1000 and his 
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household furniture and effects to his wife; £5000, upon 
trust, for the children of Walter Fisher; £2000 to Sidney 
Fisher; £5000 to Samuel Chapple; £1000 to each of his 
executors, Mr. J. W. Smith and Mr. T. A. Smith; and 
£50 per annum to each of them during the continuance of the 
trusteeship. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated June 10, 1868) of Mr. Manuel del Carril, 
formerly of the Avenue des Champs Elysées, and late of 52, 
Rue de Chaillot, Paris, who died on April 22, was proved in 
London on Aug. 19 by Dotia Matilde Lamarca del Carril, the 
widow, the value of the personal estate in England amounting 
to over £107,000, The testator appoints his wife sole and 
universal heiress of all his property rights and actions of 
every kind and of every nature. 

The will (dated Dec. 8, 1881) of Mr. William Wrangham, 
late of Epsom, Surrey, who died on June 19, was proved on 
Aug. 18 by Mr. Arthur Bond Wrangham, the son and sole 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£87,000. The testator gives his household furniture and 
effects, £150, and the right to use and occupy his house at 
Epsom so long as she shall think fit, to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Wrangham; £16,705 Three per Cent. Annuities, upon trust, for 
his wife, for life; and £150 per annum to his wife's sisters, 
Caroline Bond and Emily Bond Smith, and the survivor of 
them. All his freehold and copyhold property and the residue 
of his personal estate he leaves to his said son. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Peeblesshire, of Mr. George Nairne Aitchison, formerly of 
Kurrue-a-rue, near Rokewood, Victoria, Australia, and late of 
Galabank, Innerleithen, who died in June last, granted to 
David Aitchison, the executor dative qua next of kin, was 
resealed in London on Aug. 3, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £69,000, 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1886) of Mr. Joseph Ellis, late of 
Hampton Lodge, Brighton, and Monks Balcombe, Essex, who 
died on June 11, was proved on Aug. 15 by Basil Pym Ellisand 
Geoffrey Claudet Ellis, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £56,000, Subject to a pro- 
vision for his wife, the testator leaves all his real,and personal 
estate, upon trust, for his children in equal shares. He 
authorises his trustees to carry on his businesses at Brighton, 
Hastings, and Monks Farm, and invests them with full dis- 
cretion in the management thereof. 

The will (dated March 23, 1891) of Miss Eliza Cunliffe 
Outhwaite, formerly of The Lodge, Burley-in-Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire, and late of Rougemont, Exeter, who died on 
March 23, was proved on Aug. 12 by Miss Margaret Outhwaite 
and Miss Phoebe Cunliffe Outhwaite, the sisters, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £40,000. The 
testatrix leaves all the lands and money that may belong to 
her in any way, including her property in Devon as well as in 
Yorkshire, to her said two sisters. 

The will and two codicils (all dated June 9, 1890) of Dame 
Clara Smale, widow of Sir John Smale, Knight, late Chief 
Justice of Hong Kong, late of 12, Inverness Terrace, Hyde 
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Park, who died on July 21, were proved on Aug. 18 by 
Frederick Halsey Janson, and Reginald Halsey Birkett and 
Percival Birkett, the nephews, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £27,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £50 each to the Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society 
(Streatham), St. Marylebone Charity School for Girls, the 
British Orphan Asylum (Slough), and the Jnfant Orphan 
Asylum (Wanstead) ; £3000, upon trust, for her niece, Evelyn 
Clara Birkett ; and numerous pecuniary and specific legacies 
to her own and her late husband's relatives and others. As to 
the residue of her property, she leaves one half, upon trust, for 
her sister, Lucy Matilda Birkett, her husband, and children ; 
and one half, upon trust, for her brother, Henry Janson, and 
his children. 

The will (dated Oct. 28, 1889), with five codicils (dated April 
3, 1890, and Feb. 16, April 2, May 5, and June 16, 1891), of 
Mr. Henry Joseph Buchan, J.P., late of Wilton Honse, South- 
ampton, who died on July 1, was proved on Aug. 8 by Miss 
Alice Mary Buchan, the granddaughter, Herbert James Ford, 
and Frederick Beresford Turner, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £22,000. The testator 
bequeaths £200 to the Royal Hants Infirmary; £100 each 
to the Southampton Mayoress’s Blanket Loan Society and the 
Hampshire Nurses’ Institute (Belle Vue Road, Southampton) ; 
£50 each to the Nurses’ Pension Fund of the Royal Hants 
Infirmary and the Southampton Free Library; his furniture 
and effects, horses and carriages to his granddaughters, Alice 
Mary and Daisy Buchan ; £300 each to his said two grand- 
daughters ; and legacies to executors, servants, and others. He 
authorises his trustees to carry on the business of Peacock 
and Buchan for the manufacture of composition for ships’ 
bottoms during the life of his son, Henry Philip Buchan, 
and, subject to certain conditions as to the repayment of his 
capital thereout, one third of the income, but in any case 
£1200 per annum, to be paid to his said son, and 
the other two thirds to his said two granddaughters. 
On the death of his son, three fourths is to be paid to his said 
granddaughters, and one fourth to the children of his son by 
his second wife. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for his two granddaughters, Alice Mary 
and Daisy, in equal shares. 

The will and codicil of Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld, 
G.C.M.G., late of Chideock, Dorset, who died on July 20, was 
proved on Aug. 17 by Dame Filumena Mary Ann Lisle Weld, 
the widow, the executrix, save as to property in New Zealand, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £4754. 

The will of General Sir William Wyllie, G.C.B., late of 
3, Queensborough Terrace, Kensington Gardens, who died on 
May 26, was proved on Aug, 22 by Francis Robert Shaw 
Wyllie, the son, one of the surviving executors. 


is 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Mr. C. Granzow, master of the German steam-ship Wipper, of 
Stettin, in recognition of his kindness and humanity to the 
shipwrecked crew of the fishing-smack Two Brothers, of 
Grimsby, whom he rescued at sea on Aug. 14. 
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“A LADY WANTS NO OTHER COSMETIC 


THAN 


PEARS’ Soap, 


but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. 
It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I 
think not more than about one half-penny per tablet) on the wholesale 
cost price, consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market 
(on the sale of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may 
be made) is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the buyer 
as ‘just as good, ‘equally pure, &c., &c., &c., the real object of the 
dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of 
the inferior article which he recommends or attempts to substitute. 
Patients should, therefore, insist on having Pears’ Soap when they ask for 
it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being’served with a Genuine 
Soap, they have had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon 


them ; 


something worse than worthless, calculated only to set up 


HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 





From the “ HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
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wit IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? | R OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. THE DELICACY OF THE SEASON. 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S_ Heraldic | CHELSEA, 8.W. 


Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 64. PEDIGREES Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, eee 
rRACED. The correct ¢ jlours for liveries. Arms of husband Open from 11 a.m. till 11 pa 
ind wife ended. Crests engraved on seals and dies, Book on ee = sheen 


plates engraved in medieval and modern styles. Signet rings, B “ “ ) —e 
18-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. . ROWN AND l OLSON’S 
JOYATL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED © Close to Grosvenor Road Station, on the L.B.and S.C. 
/ STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper and L.C. and D. lines. Within a few minutes of Sloane Synare 
; tE ENVELOPES, all STAM pe N tii Wea with | Station, from whic omnibuses run direct, 


({ORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, BAKED PUDDING, && 





to and from Liverpoot Street, vid Victoria Station, West 


minster, Charing Cross, Strand, Luagate Hill, Bank, Broad 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. . AJ 
: | Special Road Car Service from the doors every 6 minutes 
i Brave > 
Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, W 



















































maielidl canna meson | WITH 
7 ‘ rq | Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria 
P OHN BROADWOOD and SONS|..... dig they AR. : Sosa ana ie tee 1 1 
e (Ratablishes Station, 1d. Naval Exhi mt yn and Chancery Lane, 2d, Naval S TEWED 4 RUIT 
PIANOPORTE MARERS TO ILM. THE QUEEN. Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. ° 
Uoriz ee [ron G rand Pianofo s. , wee « an » ss . es . 
y Upright Iron Grand Pianoforte Tnrivailed attractions, and the following are some of the OF ANY KIND. 
GREAT P U LTENEY STR E E T, LONDON. principa! features— 
, Arctic Relics, Arts Gallery containing one of the finest co! r a ‘ Wal~ . ai 
Founded 1838, lections ever got together—Historical Collections of Models OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
OOR E AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES, | of Sutns of War and Mercantile Marine—Fuit-size Models of Daily yield, 907,690 galls, Natural temp, 117 to 120 Fahr. 
1 tn 08 ¢ meee Ali = On to 6a ( eenk N j A. a Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will he The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century, 
casilth Thre ne nee: ™®.. a Case sing A aha ggg powerful tight in tue world—Mouster | Most valuable in cases « {heamatism Gout, Skin Affections, 
# mee bs i . — — Sennen Wathen. en ree, tons and 110 t« ons— Mac hine Gun Firing The Baths have been recently enlarged ind pertec ted ub gre it 
ox tion of Diving, &&« Lake 250 ft. long hy expense, One ofthe greatest hygienic physicians says They 
. ITIP -NETIRITION. 100 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of two are the most complete in Europe.” They inctude Thermal, 
5 EDINBI RGH Bam SrTlon, ' - a Modern Battle-suips will take place, and Illustrations of Sub Vapour, Douche with Massage (ty Doucheurs and Doucheuses 
HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. marine Mining, &c, will be given—Nautical Displays im the from Continental Spas), Needle Baths Pulverisation, Spray, 
Arena—Performances by the Sons of Neptune Opera Com Dry and Moist Heat. Humage ava Inhalation Ro ns ail 
RB" tINSME AD P I, ANOS. pany —Aquatic Fireworks Balloon Ascenuts — Monster lee- | forms of Shower sud Medicated Baths. Band Dar Be in ry bl | 
r TS berg, containing reatistic Arctic Scenery; and Panorama of | Pump-reom. Address Manager for every info yrimatl 
yom BINSHE AD and QONS, Trafalgar Grounds Magniticently Iluminated (thousands | aaeee eememmnnenies aa 
ot coloured liguts)—Decoratie Lighting by James Pain and YHOCOLAT MENIER 
PIANOFPORTE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 7 sons, ~ ( é les - Se 
H “a ee PRI hot as o* ve An S, LONDON, W. Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 4 oy, aed 
sists Free, an the Leading Musiesellers, 
me “4 BiG HEST. HONOURS 
[AY by DAY, previous to the rebuilding] WJ O N T E cA RL O. AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 
f the premises, there will bea SALE of Broadwood, 4 Fora summer stay Munte Carto,adjacent to Monaco, is aa i ag _— semua r 1 } 
Collard, Erare d, and other PIANOS, at hitherto unheard of | one of the most quiet, charming. and interesting ot spots on YHOCOLAT MENIER in 3-lb. and 4-lb. | 
low prices to reduce the stock and prevent the mevitabl the Mediterranean sea-ccast, The Principality basa tropical ) PACKETS 
damage from building operations, Sale now on, Cash only, | vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the For 
Lists free sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand ; the BREAKFAST 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. | Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths; and n spPpprenp 
: there are comfortable villa nd apart nt replete witt LUNCEEON, and SUPPER. 
- ‘ | ere 3 , co 0 ne as ane apa nents, eplete itn —EE —E ——— 
ORNU M GR AND PIANOFORTE £5; | everye mitort,as in some of out own places of summer resort . pm 
. er dgh 4 ©) >| in England. YHOCOLAT M E N I E R. 
* run iG irand Piano, £10 ; Collard Grand P uni) 2 | Monaco is the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean C Daily Consumption 
ah — vd Cottage Piano, £16: Collard Cottage Ls “¥ £21 coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the exceeds 3M tons, 
re ml Wont Cot Or Pas ape : na , ‘SIREBUTLA DING Shep ;. Establishments on the banks of the Rbine—Theatre, Concerts, _ 
Ss md COVS sULL 5 Venctian Fetes, &c. 1 Wy WIR STE 
7, Baker Stree There 1s, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in (SHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
AOL LARD C TTAG E P TANO. ; the beauty of its sition with Monte Carlo, or in ita special 1 London, 
ad 0 Y £25 ; | fascinationsandattractions—not only by the favoured climate New York 
( Broadwood Pp i 96 . (London) Ptano, £30 and hy the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every Sold Everywhere. 
Collard Phat ttae > £% si d Bind f pene’ iB one es of illness or disease, or for tue restora- a ag 
Prano, £12; Hagsp , tr P toddwood Senne | ton of hen MAYLOR’S CIMOLITE 
Grand 1 "AS a WINTE RR B60R T, Monaco occupies the first piace > ARE , » wer om we on ’ 
iran De L p OR PREPARED WHITE FULLERS EARTH 
AC THOMAS OF TEMANN apd CO:S ‘REBUILDING SALE, among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, | . shes? a eee a re a 
Baker Street, London, W on account of its climate, Its numerous attractions, and the | Is. the onl reliable and thcroughly harmtess SKIN 
- a . . : es ———_—- | elegant pieasures it has to offer to its guests, which make POWDER. it is prepared r an experienced Chemist, and 
» : 9x . | tt to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia”’ 18 constantly pre 
POR D’ S PI ANOS « on SALE, with “25 per | inost frequented by travellers in Europe—in short, M ntco | scribed bythe most emiment living Dermatologists, and was 
cent. discount forcash, or ls, his rom forceps cond-hand, und Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spri ne. Monte Carto 1s especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
10s, 6d. per month) on the three-years’ hire tem.— Lists ves only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from | F.RS., and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox, For generat use it is 
of C. STILES and C 0. 42,8 suthampton Row, Pin born, London. Nice, : | simply invaituanbie, [tis the Best Dusting-Powder for Intants 
Pianos exchange “de ” _ | Formerty usea in the Nurseries of ber Majesty the Queen, the 








7 Woo 1 a . ° Princeas of Wales, the Ductess of Edinburgh, the Duchess 
ALM: AINE and | CO. PIANOS AND 7ENICE.— Grand Hétel d Italie. On the ot Teck, &c., and now extensively employed in the Nurseries 
y ( x . Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned | of ber Imperial Majesty the Empress of Russia, our own 
IRGANS. “Ae per ms oe discount. Ten } restaurant and brasserie adjoming the hotel. Substantialand Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
warranty, isy terms. Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, | generous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Propri etor. Cumbertand, tho Graad Duchess Paul of Russia, the Duchess 
OAS, GC. . . ows ie of Sparta, and most of the Aristocracy. “ommended | 
| Class 3, 23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 


[class 4 a6 guimens. [Clase an guineas. | EP AND O. MA IL-STEAMERS | ‘itt, Faculty. | The eminent umend it.” “i cannot, afford 10 
. 

















1 Class 5 30 cu neas. | Class 8 15 quineas FROM LONDON TO be without it. Dr. Bainpridge. A lady writes: “ Here, in 
C ; ull the best Makers, from 4} guiners | BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN- India, for ‘Prickly Heat? I found jt worth a guinea a tea- 
ipwaurd F nil price paid will be allowed for any instrument DISI. EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, via Every week, spoonful.” Post free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps 
within three years if one ofa lugher class be taken prod will BOMBAY { Ask tor“ Taylor's Cimotite see that the Trade Mark, Name 
0 exchanged free if not approved of wi thin one n th. | CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, Cc HINA. STR ‘AITS 3.) . and Address, are on every Parcel,and do not be persuaded to 
Hlistrations and particulars post free T. AL MAINE and JAPAN AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND, Every take imitations 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London SMANIA, and ALEXANDRIA. j alternate week. Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
‘OTT . " err we a DIRECT SERVIC oe mu BRIN QISE te OoRGYP Tandthe EAS. JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 
L, IFE ASSURANCE _ WITHOUT A Cheap Returh Tickets, 
MIDDLEMAN for Particularsapply at the Company's Offices, 122, pacer: ' > Ss 
Saving to the assured at tenst One Shilling in every Pound Mh pd E.C.; and 25, Cockapur Street, London, S.W URE YOUR CORNS Permanently, peedily, 


— and Painiessly by using LEROY'’S MAGIC PISSUE 


ny} » AD 5 Fas sly applied, takes ! 
wh . 3 hy lig a Bi wot, aod never fails to 
LONDON LIFE Assie LATION, [ ORE GALLERY. cure. Price 1 Is. 1Ad. post free for 1s, 2d 


8 ne Wil wondon, EC ! : 
mM aia P L&O6. ePunds i seein £0000. A. LE ROY and CO., 39, New Brik igo Street, London, E.C, 


remims ’ tort - —_ — 











dcmmemtanionie : ses apeapiaiertotahanaadareaiaeaiaiser-encasemaiataennbianstin * GUSTAVE DORE'S GREAT PICTU RES form the Grandest 
+ r Collection (of a Religious Ct racter) 1n tl p Warid. opey are 
‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare's AUREOLINE | cstromely interesting and impressive, Visitors to London [HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 
I produces the beautiful golden colour so muchadmired should on no secount fail to see this maanifice ntextib so ” Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufae- | 
Warranted perfectly mary v ss Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., ofail | High-class steei eugravings of all these exceptional works of turers ; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security, Pur- 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. | art at reasonable charges, chasers have the choice of 100 wholesale houses. Catiot write 
Agents, R. HOV ENDE N aaa SONS, 31 and 32, Berners St., W. Daily, Ten to Six,1s. 35, New Bond Street, W. for prospectus, Address, Secre TARY, 43, Great Tower St., B.C. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
I RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS. 


Cheap Firat Class Day Tickets to Brightonevery Weekday. 


| From Victoria 10 a.m,, fare 12s, 6d., including Pullman Car, 


Cheap 10s. 6d, First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every 
Saturday, 

Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighto ee very Sunday 

From Victoria 10.45a.m.and 12.15 p.m, Fare 10s. 

Pullman Cars run in London and Bright = * ust Trains 


I ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and EASTBOURNE, — Every Weekday, Cheap Fast 

* from Victoria, 8.10 and 9.55 a.m.; London Bri a5 
>am.; New Cross, &10 and 10 a.m.; Eaat Croye 
02% ac.; Kensineton (Addison Road), ¥. a.m.. calling 
ést Brompton, Chelsea, and Battersea; from Clapham 
ion 8.15 and 10J0am,. Returning by any Train the same 





m "How Cross 30 nous Mule ria, 0.25 am Kens rng mn 
(Addison Road), 910 a.m Clapham Junction, 9.30 an and 
E ret Cre ye mm, 9.50 am, Returning by certain Evening Trains 
“ame day only. 

Special Das Return Tickets, 154., 108, 6d., and 6a, 





TT NBRIDGE WELLS.— Every WEEKDAY, 
CHEAP FAST TRAINS hy the New Direct Route, from 
Victoria, 9300 m., Kensingten (Addison Road), 910 am., call- 
ing at Clapham Junction; from London Bridge, 40 a.m., 
calling at East Croydon. Returning by any Train same day, 
EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS by all 
Traian from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, 
Cross, Forest Hill, Norwe ~ Junction and East Croydon, 
Ret tning by any Train same « 
Special Day Rei in Tickets 10s. 78., 38, 6d 





YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 


Spec al Express Day Service (Weekdays ana Sundays) 


London to Paris (Cl & 2Class), Paris to London (1 & 2 Clings), 
Vi ia dep. 9am. Paris dep. 9am, 
| Le ad yn Bridge » 9am. London Bridge arr. 7 p.m, 
Pa arr. 6.50 ).m,. Victoria » 7pm, 


A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs inthis Train between 
Victoria and Newhaven, 

The Morning Departure from London will on Sept. 15, 16, 
17, IX, 29, anc 3 be postponed until 11.50 a.m., arriving in 
Paris 9.40 p.m, 


Improved Express Night Service (Weekdays and Sundays), 


London to Parse (32,3 Clase) Paris to London (1. 2, 3 Class). 
|} Victoria ep. 8.50 p.m | Paris 

London Bridge P 9 p.m.| London Bndge 

Paris arr. &.0a.m.) Victoria 





Fares—Single, First 34s, 7d., Second 258, 74., Third 14s, 7d, 
Return, First 58s. 3d , Second 428. 3d., Third 33s. 3a. 
Powerful Steamers with excetient Deck and otber Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven ana Dheppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, BWITZERLAND, &c. 
Teurist Tickets are issued enabling the hoider to visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent, 


-TY TIOTT . se 

frok FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
Books, Tourist Programmes, and Handtills, to he 
obtained at the Stations, and at the following Branch 
Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained: Weat End 
General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and &. Grand 
Horet Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Hays’ Agency, Corntull; 

Cook's Office, Luc dgate Circus, and Gaze's Office, 142, Strand, 

(By Order) A. SAKLE, Secretary and General Manager, 


GREAT | EASTERN ~ RAILWAY. 


BEASIDE. 

An ACUSL ES ATED and IMPROVED St MMER SERVICE 
of FAST TR is NOW RUNNING to YARMOUTH, 
LOWESTOFT, ACROMEL, SOUTHENDON.SEA, Clacton-on 
Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Fetxstowe, Alde 


|} burgh, Southwold, and Hunstanton, 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TU ESDAY 
TICKETS, at REDUCED FARES, are issued by alt Trains 
from Liverpool Street also from SUBURBAN "STATIONS 
and E 44 LON DON LINE (New Cr m8, &C.) at same Fares 
as from Liverpool Street, 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &e. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and BUR Peta CH, 8. Od.. 
DAILY, from LIVERPOOL STR T and alt Stanons on 
Enhetd, Walthamstow, Lougbt« = re mlwich, and Ne wth 
London Lines. THROUGH Excursion Tickets are also issued 


| from Stations on METROPOLITAN LINE 


CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWICH, 48, From LIVER- 
POOL STREET, on Sundays at 9.10 a.m.,and on Mondays at 
&25 a.m, 

London, August, 1891, Wa. Birt, General Manager, 





PORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANCE. 











without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 





REFRESHING 














DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhoea, and 
removes it in the early stages. The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. Without it life is a sham. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see the capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; 


‘Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENO'’S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 
ENO'’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 
HEALTH- GIVING. | a nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT?’ is invaluable; instead of children disliking it, they look 
a at upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 

& INVICORATING. | over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 
~) _* freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
taken in all cascs where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady’s Journal. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEVWHELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCHK MAHRERS; 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


PRESENTATION PLATE 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


of allthe Newest Designs. 


ey] 


7h 


LET Ky 
O) 75 
F : 


hs 
| 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 





REPAIRS.—All kinds of Plate 
and Jewellery thoroughly re- 
paired at Moderate Charges. 





SOLID SILVER ANTIQU E 
FLUTED BEAKER or 
FLOWER VASE, 9in. high, 






£24 15s. and £5 10s. Pair SALAD SERVERS ee om 









a.s.savorvesons) 11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. (s.r engiana) 





MASSIVE SILVER “MONTEITH” BOWL, 

beautifully Chased and Fluted. on Ebonised SOLID SILVER ANTIQUE FLUTE 
price £10. Smaller sizes ot SILVER SALAD BOWL, Shin. diameter... £11 Is ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST plinth, 9} in. diameter, price £22 105. TEAKETTLE, 
e £4108. FREE TO ALL PARTS. Ditto, 6} in, diameter, £9. 








Sizes : 2 pints, £18 2s,; 3 pints, 222 18s. 
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Meantime, Trouville is laid 



































THE LADIES’ COLUMN. cream cashmere skirt, with a loose bodice opening over a full places dependent on fickle dahien. 
— = eoiiiies . . vest of blue-and-white striped silk. Another petticoat was of out for the display of dress and the concourse of society. 
BY Mits. FENWICK-M , heliotrope moiré, floanced with a heliotrope silk brocaded with It is on one side of a wide bay, the other side of which is 
I have remarked again and again that fashions in dress reach large half-moonsin old gold. A grass-green silk petticoat had occupied by the large town of Havre; between them the Seine 
England a season after they have prevailed in Paris. and been % “eep foot flounce of itself, covered with gatherings of fine flows forth to the sea, but Trouville is ten miles from the 
P ; } hs Rees black Chantilly lace. Another, of shot-green and gold silk, river's mouth. This coast has a certain space of flat land next 
ar } risiennes te e vie s p 7 q i i i 
_ ' < coectates ) oD plata: I ‘7 had five flounces, one on top of the other; the lowest to the sea, and then a chain of small hills, which are well 
wl ” F SAVORTIVG SUMMECE Fesorw. Therefore the was of pale green, then came in succession darker green, wooded and form a delightful background. The beach is a 
nove . in English an’s which > appe 4 bright gold, old gold, and light green again—each flounce van- vast desert of sand, except at the moment of high tide. The 
this it Tr may expected to “tie ‘ome Eng dyked, gathered on, and showing a few inches beneath the next. sea runs down rapidly, leaving a waste of desolation uncovered 
fas s next Here <! trained skirts are almost other underskirt was of alternatestripesof heliotropesilkand during the greater part of the day, Along the front, between 
' f ‘ rea ; black lace with very full black lace flounces. Eventhe simplest the sands and the hills, there is built a row of villas (a word 
i W I f i CO se ade our . . . ° 
» ‘Peng scint digas ant cata “dressy” dress here has a long silk petticoat to match the meaningamuch moreimportantstructure here than in England) 
favourit tailor’ 8 yw in the thick sorts of cloth to  gkirt, and to show when the train is held up—blue silk under of the most varied and most charming styles of architecture. 
wl t 8 apper Viany woollens are worn here, but blue cloth, black silk under brown, pale blue under black, and They stand back in the midst of green garde ns, glowing with 
t ure f aver gh tion. A sand-coloured on. So universal was this style that we, in our English the varied hues of flowers. Theyare pinnacled and gabled and 
or ! , uch costume frequently seen, ‘tilor dresses just clearing the ground and our deer-stalker chimneyed and windowed with delightful variety. They are 
} ft n and for the ¢ j i ts, felt ourselves to be quite peculiar on the plank walk; adorned with painted tilesof many colours and designs, making 
) ' I i@ afternoon ¢ Oo e grand stanc : ~ ie ; : : - 
, ; an tne - ee gus thongh at any English place we should have been smart ornaments overthe windows and doors and in the centre of the 
63 " sink irs, Gelaines, cashmeres, and Si enough. gables. They are shaded by jalousies of green or blue or grey or 
attire lonned ‘What is it that this is, that plank walk?” Well, it is yellow, which are affixed against the red brick or white stone or 
rhey are all trained ese gowns. the backs being always the promenade of Tronville. This little seaside town in half-timbered walls all day,and add to the charm of colouring 
gored B t } ry skir ir Parisiar ‘ ; Calvados has been the most fashionable of French watering- and the variety of style. Then, beneath the row of villas—where 
pred enea the Kirts ot é Sit sisters are , " rv. © _ . ~ “. . 

i g t a 8! \ places, and is laid out accordingly. This year it is suffering the street would be in England, but here planted on the sands, 
anal ; ne most m lificent petticoats ; and then the train from the fact that last season a very popular and merry approached directly from the house gardens by flights of 
is heid up very high, in order that lerskirt may display French actress, Jeanne Samary, died of typhus fever con- wooden steps—comes “the plank walk”: a series of boards 
its gorgeous splendours lhe dress sinks into comparative tracted here. This has diminished the number of visitors; firmly fixed, precisely like the floor of a room, extending for 
insi icance compared with the petticoat. Theunderskirtitself | but the hotels remain bad and dear, the shopkeepers extortion- nearly half a mile in front of the row of “villas,” backed by 
reach Konind \ it . lit Fancy seei ute, the employés of the Casino insolent ; and there are still all the hills all green with foliage, and having the sea on the 
e e grour nay, even tra a little ancy seeing : : ~ : ; é A > : 

. = si, ' te io the other drawbacks of a fashionable watering-place, which do other hand—so far away, indeed, that one almost forgets it, 
dragging well on the ground, on a wet day, a white giace sii not prevent its being popular so long as it remains &@/a mode, but not too far for one to rest one’s eyes upon it at intervals, 
petticoat, edged with four or five superposed flounces of the but which make its downfall rapid when the inevitablemoment _ or for it to send its cool, invigorating air to bite the cheek and 
same, pinked a the edges! This s worn under aplain of descent arrives—that moment which comes at last to all freshen the spirits. 

F ' DEATH. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. ASK FOR AND DRINK ONLY 3 
On Aug. 28, at Holland House, Clapham Common, in 
i i? S her 87th year, Elizabeth Harland, widow of the late 
b] Samuel Robert Harland, of Phipps Bridge, Mitcham 
a S GREERS Extracted from Fresh Flowers | surrey. 
The Charge for the Insertion of Births, Marriages, 
GRATEFUL COMFORTI NG BY H.M. Queen Victoria, when and Deaths is Five Shillings. 
: in Grasse, pronounced the — ——— 
J. CIRAUD FILS, Perfumes of M. Giraud t me 
» Perfumes o . Giraud to TOUs TAUTT @ " 
| be “ Exquisite.” NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIB R ARIES 
* GRASSE. 
" MABE NOUSIE. By G. + M/ ANY ILL 1 FENN, Author 
a de Grasse, 5’-, “The » Master f the Ceremonies,” “Double Cunning, 
GREAKFAST OR SUPPER. OLD VATTED HIGHLAND WHISKY caSPan hiooKE'S DAUGHTER. By ADELINE 
- | Violettes de Nice, 67, SERGEANT, Author of “Little Miss Colwyn,” “A 
TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 46, 3- Sentence,” &¢. 3 vols 
An Blue ‘ ( \ ARE BOTTL ‘ ae A SCOTCH EARL. By the COUNTESS OF MUNSTER, 
! fw and IN SQUARE BOTTLES Vanda, 46, 2/6. present 
KI ( ‘ yi ; A MOOR L AND ID¥ Ly By ALGERNON GISSING, 
At 45s. per ae Zen case. Australian Bouquet, 3 6, gg wof™ Bothof This Parish A Vitiawe Hampden 
SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS she a 
b> bei FORD'S  EUREK ' Violettes d’Italie, 5'-.3.6, HAY PHORNE'S DAUGHTER. By PAUL WARREN, 
a to Mea lend of e fine igh ( F i F vets, 
I I ) : I f dues ' oe eens omens » which , 2 6. ondon: Hurst and Blacker, Limited, 
FORD and CO a : : . 
. Medical Analyst’? describes as the perfection | White Lilac, 3/6, 26. a FORT NIG HTLY REVIEW 
QHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA — SHIRTS Reckits Widen Lys du Japon, 3 6, 26. Beee EMBER, ee al i 
b 1 f perf nal qualit of Scotch lISKY. Bouquet Fleurs deGrasse, ON THE ORIGIN, prop iATION, AND PREVENTION 
8 OF PHTHISIS.' By Professor Ty nd all 
' 1 nN ¢ ’ ’ 0 tL Is PO vy Sidne w 
tin. t 6-,46 LOWELL IN HIS POETRY, By Sidney ‘L 
Rh. FORD and CO P Lend ; ; | A SURVEY OF THE TURTEENTH CENTURY, By 
ld at all the leading Stores in London. | Of all leading Chemists and Perfumers, or the eens Ha nerions ‘ a 
T TY Pe 4 . ; \ PESSIMIST. PLAYWRIGHT. By William e 
GHrR ri OLD SHIR rs Re aap I, Wrist - London Agents, AN OLD GREEK EXPLORER OF BRITAIN. By Karl 
i: en —e- a twos a , slink 
Ta extra hire BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street. | , pan K ‘AN CONFEDERATION. By James Bourchier. 
Ket for use. ca jn Wholesale Offices: 59, Mark Lane, E.C. Resshiehed twede of s Contes | M. MAURICE BARRES. By Edward Delile. 
hk. FORD and CO., 41,1 try, Lor n. . ' ’ , : SOCIAL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. y Francis Adams 
7 SWISS ATHLETIC SPORTS. By J. A Symonds, 
-— 1; 7m. — — HIPs A TRIPTYCH. By the Ke 
Barr S.—The only FLANNEL SHIR | CORRESPONDENCE: THE PAPUAN AND HIS MASTERS. 
Za | ’ hy ashing, Made int ale . | By Henry 0, F« rbes and Hume Nisbet. 
seg ao ee Ss HARRINGTON’S PATENT | CHAPMAN and Hatt, Lavnited 
Kk FOR Da cOo., 41, t Londo NOTICE.—The price of the ENGLISH ILLI STRATED 
a MAGAZINE is now SIXPENCE NET. The terms on which 
: L \DIES. —For Morning cknes it is supplied to booksellers are not such as will enable 
n 1 DUNN'S PURI FRUIT them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price, 
P Wsan ef actions By Chemists and Store (PHE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
- . — MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1891 contains 
STHMA CURED by the “FRUNEAI FOR CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . aT ee Peering be wee nde, Free 
4 PAPER Papi Friunea which has obtamed tl Il. A SONG OF THE YE Owls Pa oaks 
i rhes Paris Universal Extibition of Isp CAN BE APPLIED INSTANTLY. Ill. THE RUSSO. JE WISH IMMlcl ANT. II. The Rev, 
sondon Awetr GABRIEL JOZEA iv, Ha t lhustratec 
IV 


iIMPARTING TO CARRIAGE EXERCISE 
ALSO 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S — 


\ Bendee. | 
\ mat irda) ! ) Is.(148 


THE 
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ADVICE TO MOTH sE Rs | 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 


FOR CHILDREN TEET! 1ING. 


14 Gold and Silver Medals. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL oJ. 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Anti-Vibfation 
VICTORIA MANSIONS, 


THE BOWELS. 


to yourselves 


SURE TO REGULATE 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it 


will give rest 


| 

| 

’ | 
ana 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | 


all Chemists, at Is. 1} 


EFRY’SsS 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc oaA 


To secure this Article, please ask for | 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” | 


Sold by 1, per Bottle, 


s ul l to those whose digestive organs 


n, M.D. 


“i especial apte 


are weak. Sur Charies A. Came 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI § COMPLETE 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Natur invisible addi 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 





the closest scrutiny, 

Haif, Three-quarter, 

or Full Wigs on same 

Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


= Erery design in Arti- 
ficial Hair for Fashion 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
LESS }-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
accurately timed for alle ates. Jewelled in 
thirteen act pee In massive 18carat case, with Monogram 
richly em)iazoned. Free and safe per post 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 6, C 5, Cheap side, London, 


£25. 


WATCH, 





£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or wabogany. With bracket and sineld, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks. 






t 





Y and Convenience. 


546, Oxford-st., 
London, W. 


J 








CE 


CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS, 


SUITABLE FOR BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. 
CAN BE UPHOLSTERED 
Also the Grand Prix de Progres. 


Prospectus and Testimonials on application. 


EARRINGTON & CoO., 


Can be seen and tested at this Address. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTb., 


WATCH & CLOCK isieiaecondel, 


£10. 


KEYLESS WATCH 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD 


£5. 


dust tight. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.c. 


A LUXURY HITHERTO UNKNOWN. 


LEBRATED 


IN ANY STYLE, 


Specialists, 


WESTMINSTER, S.vVV 








—In return for £10 NOTE, 

free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
perfect for time, beauty, and Wworke 
and dust tight. 





WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Cuts ralogue 8 post free. 





—SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
LEVER WATCH. A fine jplate English 
yless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance. crystal glass, 
be CHEAPEST WATC H EVER PRODUC : - Alr,damp,and 
GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLER 


EWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











Rk. V 
Two” JE \LOl 


USIES. Adinir 
\ . EMANUEL HOSPIT ‘ WESTMINSTER. Robert 
Hunter. Illustrated. 
VIL. TURKISH GIRL HOOD, By Fatima. Illustrated 
from Photograpl 
VIII. CHISWICK, PAST AND PRESENT. C. J. Hamilton, 
Tilustrated by Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 
IX. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. XXVI., XXVIL 
(oncteced). F. Marion Crawford, Illustrated by 
Ww. Hennessy. 
tac MILLAN and Co., London 
M AcMILLAN's MAGAZINE 
4 


(No, 383) for SEPTEMBER 1891. 
A Sree FAMILY OF 
Chaps, Ve 


CONTEN 


Ts 
I. TASAJARA. By Bret Harte. 





IT. HENRI PEST possi. By C. J. Hamilton, 
Ill, FRUIT - GROWIN IN FLORIDA. By = Arthur 
Montefiore. 

IV. SALON 

V. THE HUMOURS OF BACCARAT. 

VI. THE LADIES’ WREATH, 

Vil, A SERMON IN ROUEN. By W, F. Stockley. 
et 4 ‘OR oF. AN OAK-TREE. By Alan Adair, 

iK. 
MAC naan AN and Co., London. 
OLLOW AY’S - PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 


CHARTREUSE. 
This delicious Liqueur, which has iately come 
89 much into public favour on account of its 


wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia. can now be had ofall the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 

Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, London, F.C. 





ee ae a eS WO 
The CHAMPAGNE of NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 
GEROLSTEIN is the most effervescent of any 
Natural Mineral Water, being charged solely with its 
own natural gas, 
Supplied at ail the Theatres, and all SPIERS and 
PONDS Restaurants. 


Strongly recommended by the 
members of the medical profession 


Natural Mineral Water known. 
16s, for 50 pints ; 21s, for 50 quarts. 


most eminent 
as the Finest 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


RUET 








ERCE’S 













t AGNETIC ELASTIC 
~ TRUSS” Only Electric Truss 
in the world. No Iron Hoops or Steel 






Springs! Easy to wear. This celebrated 
Truss has radically cured thousands 
of patients. Estab. 1875. Perfect fitting trusses 
sent toall parts of the world and we guarantee safede- 
heesy. For fall ngrtcciare, write for Pamphlet No. 1. 
Address, M. E. Truss Co ,704 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Oal., U.S. A. For Piles use our New 
lostrument for Home Treatment. Price, $2 or S& od, 
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-FACSIMILE-OF- WATERMARK 
“IN Hichty-GuaZED-PaPERS: [LI 











eJOovN SON 
SUPERFINE 
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P SUITABLE FOR ALL: WHOPREFER 
E SMOOTHEST POSSIBLE SURFA 










-FACSIMILE-OF-WATER MARK: 
‘IN-DULL-FINISHED-PAPERS - 
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| here Wat van 
_&sk: yovr- Stakioner- for: a -Sef-of Ovr- Samples - Gratis: 


Have been-Used Sor over. half a Century by 
Aristocracyand all Furst Class Firms 


5) 


SUITABLE: FOR-ALL- Wuo- PREFER 
-A-SEMI-ROUGH-SURFACE- 








QUALIGY, ABSOLUGE-PURIGY, ‘PERFECG-FINISH & 























THE COLLAPSIBLE 


A full-s size a... cry powerful Fi 
which folds intoae mvenient siz 
} cket. Size s whe nopen6 henah 
& in ch. Magnifying pow 
rang es re Ih 


’Pr ce £3 3s, 
OPERA AND FIELD ‘GLASS “C0., LTD., 


31, Furnival Street, London, E C, 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
eae 


IGHT METAL 
SIXPENCE the BOX 
imi ions utely 
e the 
Ht nde 8 ‘Patent "are or 
box. Of all Dealers 
Box, Seven Stamps 
HINDE'S, LIMITED 
sondon) METROPOLITAN 
Works, BIRMINGHAM, 


ae 








f FOUR, IN 
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AR ANGTRY Wi opel them snovaleuable: 
The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
































The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, | 
and many other persons of distinction ~ ave testified | 
to the remarkable efficacy o 


HIMROD'S — 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post In tins 4s. 2d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co. 
Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John The eat 
Liverpool, and all Who olesale iouse 


Gy _DAY & MARTIN'S 





RUSSET CREAM. fd 


For Cleansing and Preserving 
Russia Leather, Brown Leather | 
Boots and Shoes, Travelling | 
Bags, Xe. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
a r washing the loathe 2 
Cre should be any plie ! 
th ay witha pm of f elo 
then polish Teich a sott ck rth. 


SHAKE THe BOTTLE BEFORE USING. 


Proprietors of the 


REAL JAPAN BLACKING, 


DAY & MARTIN, 


Borough Rd., London, 8.E., 

and | Liver pool. 

sen d for sta “er se lections on approval 
-3J per c commission, 

* Wes ; Mexico 1864,4 var. com- 
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plete, 2c Pric ce-lists and premium offers 
free. Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
ICO , 1001 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 





TEORSTON’S 
BiIL.L.ItAR)YD 


TABLES. 


Established 1814, 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the ‘ 


Specialt 
THE 


“LADY'S” CUE. 


*PERFECT” LOW CUSHIONS. 


16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, _ ww. Cc. 


FISHER’S 
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ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 
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“EIFFEL” 


£10 tro £100. 


"SYAHLO TIV SdOLYS.0 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


Ss. FISHER, iss, 








“r.OUIS” 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
THE CELEBRATED 
VELVETEEN 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


| 178, New Bond Street, Lonion; 





STRAND. | 








NUDA VERITAS HAIR| 
RESTO 





a f 

» rap ily. re stor grey “Or : faded 
B hiair, either in y« th oF age | 
my it arrests falling, ises lux. | 
y ant growth, Is pers an nt, and | 

y perfectly harmless 

“ In Cases, 10s 6d. ; of all Harr- | 

04 if yt dressers and Che mists, Circulars 

. es A. 1 Application, 
W holesale Agents R. HOVENDEN and SO 


31 & 32, Berners Street, W.; and 91-95, City Ro «4 E. “y 


‘CHAMPION’ HAND Ice MACHINE. | 


Great a ts recently added, 

a by which 
} the output 
is nearly 
doubled. 
Machines 
| AREALWAYS 
)) READY FOR 

USE 


| 
, Kenton. | 





They will 





Ice drinking 
water in 








Senet. wr List 
12 fre 


ah the rom 
PULSOMETER 
ENG.CO.,LD., 


Nine Elms 


€NSEES 





3 Minutes, 





Iron Works, 
Leadon, 8.W. 





F LORILINE 
_|FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, | 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. } 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


swee rbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ti 


POW DER, 
Price Is, 


TOOTH 
jars. 


FLORILINE only put in glass 


 TORPID LIVER 
CA RTERS| Positively cured by 





these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
| fodimestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect’ remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
}ness, “. Taste in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
}Pain in “ Bide, ete. 







PILLS. 


TRADE MARK. 











| They regulate the 

— _————--+ Bowels and prevent 

Constipation awa Piles The smallest and 
I 


easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 


1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 


Ijlustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 








| obtained in New York from the 


WESTLEY RICHARDS ¢ e 


LIMO. 
STABLISHED Isl? 


The only English Geanaiies awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 





| OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. 


EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42, 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s, to £10 10s. 

Sole Manufacturers of the Westley Richards Falling Block 
and the Deeley-Edgze-Metford [ith 
Price Lista and Drawings sent free by post on application 


12, Princes Corner, 
Birmingham, 
New Street Station 


Corporation Street, 
ites’ walk from 
a by S) 1) intmen ) 
LRA. THE DUKE OF 
AUGHT 


H.R.W. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
EDINBURGH ; and H.R. THE DUKE OF COND 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Ifair to its OniGiInaL 
CoLoUuR 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


Is NoT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every house 
is needed 


where a HAIR RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 64, 


NOTICE. 
MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now te 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
all Druggists, 


Se 
THE 


DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and 


HALL- MARES 

neray 
Free 
3s, 6d. 


‘ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B' de Strasbourg 
ED.PINAUD iors nao 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 
ED. PINAUD’S QUININE WATER 
ED. PINAUD'S IXORA soap 


Sold by all Fi clase Perfumers. 


Wholesale R. HOVENDEN & — 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street). Lon 







DSILVER BRIAR P IP E, 


« ited ' 
Ai Aas 1 ton 
Birmu 


to Pare ; 
A. W. "ABI 








| Drawing 4 size. 
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“RUPTURE 





(HERNIA. 
All sufferers from this dangerous 
know that the y need no lo long 





ai 
wearing useless trusses. oh. “ul NESS 


NEW APPLIANCES 


are made to = —- form of a e, ant 
ely guarantee d to 


GIVE IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 


An experienced and skilful Surgeon at 
and examines patients, free of charge at the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
of the MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., 











(Corner of Rathbone Piace,) 


ee OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 
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JUNO CYCLES: 





JUNO CUSHION, £12 126., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s, 


75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON. 


598 


—* LE 
foes a sun ") THE 


\ (SC a 
an a) 8 <a OXFORD ST. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 








SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX) 

f RANGIPANNI roe 

May be a 


2 Of any Ch t or 
ryumer, 













COCKLE’S 


( YOCKLE'S “AN TIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR BI 


ANTIBILIOUS 


_ PILLS. 


( {OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR LIVE! 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR IN DIGEST! 


Cone S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


HONOURS, PAR 1878, 
DIPLOMA & MI pAb SYDNEY, 18 
xv CALCI 





the hands « 


Rifles, from 12 guineas, “The Guu of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O. and remittance 


returned if, on receipt, it 1s not satisfactory. Target trial 
and revolvers, embrac- 
G, E. LEWIS,Gun Maker, 
Estab. 1850. 


allowed, 
ing every novelty in the trade. 
82 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE 

© with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in 
if the sportaman, The opening of this gun cocksit, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 2 to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16. Express 


FOR HEARTRUR 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 
“ pur G {UN OF THE 


TRADE MARK. Reap 





ITA, 1 





A choice of 200 guns, rifles 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham .”’ 


are the ] 
ve wn best, 


METROPOLITAN 


ERIOD.” 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


GRIP, combined 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





*/PETER ROBINSON, 


Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 


Patterns 
Post Free. 


FASHION-BOOKS 
GRATIS, 


Bois it 

















PARKINSHCOTTD TRAVELLING 


FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, fitted | 
complete, 42s., 63s.; lined Silk, 
and with Silver Fittings, 84s. ; 
with Silver and Ivory Fittings, 


offered. 
FOR GENTLEMEN, 


in Morocco, or in Hide Leather, 
Gladstone pattern, fitted com- 
plete, 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
mie n, from 2 to 20 Guincas. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


By far the Cheapest BAG in 


Cash Ftnaed ee not approved. Broom 


NEAR THE “VICTORY.” 


was the only Cocoa selected for sale in 


ON 








“Cocoatina ” 


the Bars and Refreshment Rooms at the popular 


ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


Visitors should not fail to go to the “Cocoatina” Kiosk 


accidental discharge impossible. 





near the “Victory,” and obtain a cup of the most 


delicious and es ee extant. 


SULPHOLINE LOTION 


Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. 














SEPT. 5, 1891 


FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 





CAAA AANA AN WWW 





THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FORTHE - 


BLOO D%~ COMPLEXION. 


FY VV VV YY VY YY YY rr YY yYYrre 


BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 

All who value their Complexion should never be 
without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
IN THE WORLD. 


CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 

FOR INDIGESTION AND sf BE R COMPLAINTS 

IT HAS NO RIVAL. 
THE CREAT BLOOD ri SKIN CURE. 


Chemists will procure it, Ts. The. 2s. Gd, 48. 6d., and IIs. 
per bottle, Wholesale Agents, Kdwards & Co., Queen 
Victoria Street, London, or drrect from 











| 


105s. The best value ever 





SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AL 








THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE * 


BLOOD COMPLEXION. 





FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times “Mr. Rus aatm isto BRADIC aTBand 
CURK CORPULENGR, y and that his pent 18 the true one 

ems beyond all doubt, The medicine he prescribes DOES 
sor LOWER, BUT BOLLDS UP AND TONES THE orn 

Book (128 pages s), with recipe and notes bow to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure OBESITY (AVERAGE REDUCTLON IN FIRST 
WEEK 18 3 th,), post free eight stampa 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHAMT'S” 


GLYCERINE « CUCUMBER. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d. extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 











FAR, 





2s. 64., 38. 64.. 58. notte aah. 


CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give 








FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LiGHtTs. 








the address of their nearest Agent. 








THE 





CLARKE’S 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” LIGHT. 


Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 


ee 
SAFETY 
LICHT, 





THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 








Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing 8 lights. &4d. per Box. 





ID 


FAs. FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 


: AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST, 
_ pene Rat 4 at ey Ah HT LIGHTS. 











As used by Her Majesty the Queen. 











THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 


IN FRUNT AND BACK OF EVERY HOUSE. 
FAN FAR and AWAY THE BEST. 


TO SAVE VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


“FAIRY” LIGHT. 
With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing 
6 Lights and Giass, burn 40 bours 
Use CLAKKES “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS each. 2g. per box. 














CLARKE’S REGISTERED PYRAMID” 
NICHT LIGHT WATGH-HOLDER, 


Japanned Watch- Falter and “Pyramid” Lamp compton, 2s. 6d. 


A y 

















Invaluable at every bedside 








N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 








WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CaN BE SEEN. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO.,LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: $1, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 











Lowpos: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of London, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1891. 












